











Jester’s Picnic. 
ilor was called upon the stand as a wit- 


‘ll, sir,” said the lawyer, “do you know 
intiff and defendant ¢” 
on’t know the drift of them words,” an- 
the sailor. 
\ nat! not know the meaning of plaintiff 
fenfant!” continued the lawyer; “a 
) fellow you, to come here as a witness. 
you tell me where on board the ship it was 
his man struck the other one ?” 
baft the binnacle,” said the sailor. 
‘haft the binnacle!” said the lawyer, 
do you mean by that?” 
pretty fellow you,” responded the sailor, 
ome here as a lawyer, and don’t know 
-vaft the binnacle means.” 


PR en ren 


nt, the famous Indian chief, was as nota- 
-his wit as his bravery, and often made as 

retort as any attributed to the keenest of 
ite brethren. On one occasion, a brag- 
.ptain was boasting what he would have 
f he had met the warrior in a certain 
ney. “I'll tell you,” said Brant, “ what 
yuld have done—you would have followed 


»- ample of another boaster, who, on meeting 


‘e to face, took to his heels, and never 
ill he arrived in Albany—which he 
dto enter during a great conflagration. 
g the Dutchmen cry ‘ braunt, braunt |’ 
re) he only ran the harder, exclaiming, 
*, that cussed old Indian has got here be- 


wenn 





nsane man, hearing Noah’s name men- 
thus expatiated: ‘O, yes, Mr. \ 
vold Noah very well. There were two 
whom I knew; but old Mr. Noah lived 
housand years before the Noah you refer 
» built the ark. I had a good deal to do 
1e construction of the ark, and furnished 
ery useful hints in regard to the admis- 
‘light and air, and so forth. He was a 
sspectable man, Noah, with a decent fam- 
it, untortunately, he got into very dissi- 
habits in his old age, and, in spite of all I 
say to ‘nim; he indulged in brandy and 
to @ very hurtful excess.” 
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.onted, at this office, a young man to learn 


nting trade. He must be ambitious enough 
out of bed before eight o’clock in the 
ig—to do a thing without being told how 
han six times—do his chores without hay- 
the boys in the neighborhood help him, 
overseer to tell him morning, noon and 
. what is to be done; and last, though not 
he must be willing to carry the papers, 
pon subscribers, saw wood, rock the cradle, 
ssary, roll, distribute jobs, black his own 
ete. To such a one a steady situation 
vod wages will be given.—Hudson Sentinel. 
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Emeralder, having two legs of unequal 
sions, ordered a pair of boots to be manu- 
od accordingly. ‘The boots were sent him ; 
,on trying them on, he transposed them. 
maller boot didn’t begin to look upon the 
t leg, and the perspiration accompanied 
.periment. ‘ By the piper of Moses! sure 
ained to have one boot larger than the 
instead of which the spalpeen has made 
ialler than the other. Be jabers, an’ Vil 
‘ke them, sure.” The boots were sent 
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vell known tavern keeper in New Orleans, 
siana, was speaking about his brother Ben, 
s also his partner. ‘ Now,” said he, “ Ben 
-tand anything atall; he has been used to 
y they do things up north, and if a feller 
‘or a drink, and says to him, ‘ charge that,’ 
‘ets mad, and feels like walking right into 
Well, that’s not the way with me—I 
\y sigh very'faintly, and then pour another 
f water into the brandy cask.” 


Sata heh iit 


‘rudder Jones, can you tell me de difference 
en dying and dieting ?”’ 

‘ell, ob course I can, Samuel. When you 
ou lib on noffin, and when you die you hab 
to lib on.” 

‘Tell, dat’s different from what I tort it was. 
it was arace atween doctorin’ stuff and 
tion, to see which will kill fust.” 
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vhat’s that horse out of?’ said a fellow,. 
view to quiz a farmer’s boy, who was riding 
’ horse which showed less of blood than bone. 
ut of ?” 

‘s, what’s he out of? Do you know?” 

es, I do.” 

Vell, what?” 

\e’s out of oats.” 

irabamite suggests the following recipe for 
‘illion in these hard times. He says it can, 
e option of the consumer, be taken as 
ora pudding: “Cut up four laths in a 
of saw-dust. When well mixed, bake ir, 
cing a napkin containing it, in the sun for 
an hour. Serve up with sauce made by 
ig a cedar shingle in a pail of water.” 

ie one endeavored to console the wife of 
al de Villeroy, after the loss of the battle 
millies, by saying that, “thank heaven, 
\arshal and Duke de Villeroy were well.” 
i is‘enough for me,” she replied ; “ but not 
h for them.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
FREE! 

Poor Clarat She hardly knew hew to look 
on the strange things that had so suddenly come 
onher. Even yet she could not fully realize that 
she was to see her brother, or that she was to go 
free. She looked on the little iron cross, and 
then pressed it to her lips; and to God she pray- 
ed that there might come no disappointment 
with this cup. 

And where was Henry all this while? In the 
same room where we last saw him. The place 
was not wholly dark, nor was it very light. There 
was a window in the apartment, but it only 
opened into another room. Henry sat on the 
edge of his bed engaged in reading an old Bible. 
He had changed some, but not so much as his 
sister, for a spirit of detp indignation had kept 
him up. While he sat thus his door was opened, 
and Mrs. O’ Brady entered. 

“How now, woman ?” the youth asked. 

“Easy, sir,” said the woman. ‘I am come 
to do ye no harm.” 

“Then why didn’t you open the wicket as 
you generally do?” 

He alluded to the little slide near the door 
through which his hostess was in the habit of 
putting his food. 

“T opened your door, sir, so that ye might 
follow me out if ye’d a mind to.” 

“Ah,” uttered the youth, energetically, for the 
first time noticing the change that had come o’er 
the face of the old woman. “ What mean ye?” 

“Follow me, and ye shall see.” 

Henry started up and his keeper turned to- 
wards the door. Somehow his heart beat more 
freely, and a dim light broke in upon him. The 
woman did not act or speak like one who meant 
evil. He followed her through a long passage, 
but when she came to ascend a steep flight of 
stairs, he stopped. 

“Are ye afeared ?” the guide asked. 

“But why go up ?” 

“Follow me, and you shall see.” 

“But wherefore ¢ By heavens I fear all is 
not—” 

“Then back to your room, Henry Wallace. 
Faix, an’ if ye’s afeared of a woman—” 

“Go on, goon. Tl follow.” 

So up the crazy, ricketty stairs they went, and 
when they had reached tbe top, the woman ad- 
vanced a few paces and opened a door just like 
the one which had been shut upon the youth, 

“Ha,” he uttered, as he saw the stout, bolted 
plank, “ you mean to change my prison, eh?” 

“Look in and see. Look in, Henry Wallace.” 

“Henry! Henry!’ came in quick, low notes 
from the room. 

The youth started forward as he heard that 
voice. He stopped on the threshold, and he saw 
before him a female form ; there was a quick cry, 
a low moan of agonizing joy—and on the next 
moment the brother and sister were clasped in 
each other’s arms. The old woman saw them 
thus, and with a tear in her eye she turned away 
from the place and closed the door after her. It 
was the first tear she had shed for many a day. 

“O,” murmured Henry, still holding his sis- 
ter to his bosom, and looking down into her face, 
“this moment is a recompense for all the past. 
Clara, sister—you are not—you are still—my 
sister !”” 

= Yes—yes—Henry.”’ 

“And art not harmed 

The maiden met the eager, agonizing look of 
suspense that rested on her brother's face, and 
she quickly knew his meaning. 

“No, no, Henry,” she cried. 
harmed. 


“T am not 
© your sister's kiss is pure—her 
emrace is as holy as when we stood by our 
dying mother’s bed. Heaven itself is not more 
free of stain.” 


* Blessings, blessings for this, my sister. O 






the durkest cloud is rolled away and light cometh 
now." 

There were more words spoken—words such 
as their frenzy of joyful affection dictated—and 
by aud-by they sat down together, the sister on 


her brother's knee, and still leaning on his bosom. 
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“And now, Clara, how came you here?” the 
youth asked. “© you cannot know what I 
suffered when I knew that you were gone. But 
tell me, how came you here ?” 

“When I left you on that fatal evening,” re- 
turned the maiden, with a quick shudder, “I 
found a woman at the door, or what I then sup- 
posed was a woman. She asked me if my name 
was Clara Wallace. I told her it was. Then 
she asked me if I had a brother Henry; and I 
told her yes. ‘ Well,’ she said, ‘I have a letter 
for him,’ and as she spoke, she stepped down to 
the arch where the gas light was, and asked me 
tocome. I saw her feeling in her pocket, and 
of course I suspected no danger. I stepped to- 
wards her, and the moment I reached the arch I 
heard a movement behind me, but before I could 
turn to see what it was, a thick cloth of some 
kind was thrown over my head, and in a mo- 
ment more I was lifted from my feet and borne 
away. I could not cry out, not could I get away 
from the strong hands that held me. Soon I 
was placed in a carriage, and then driven away 
ata rapid rate. When the bandage was remov- 
ed from my mouth and eyes, I found myself in 
this room, and here I have been ever since.” 

“And do you know who brought you here ?” 
asked Henry. 

“Yes. It was Alberto Lacompte—or Gusta- 
vus Brown, as he sometimes calls himself.” 

“ The tall, black-whiskered man ?” 

“ Yes, he wears any kind of whiskers he pleas- 
es, and sometimes a moustache. He was here 
the other evening, and dropped a pair which I 
picked up the next morning. He must have 
pulled them out of his pocket with his hand- 
kerchief. Ihave not seen him since, so I have 
kept them.” 

“‘ Had you ever seen him before ?” 

“ Once, at Mr. Loman’s.” 

“And what was his reason for his conduct ?” 

“Why, he professed that it was love for me; 
but I knew better.” 

“ Sometimes,” answered Clara, with a fearful 
shudder, “I have thought that Mr. Loman had 
some hand in it. But, but—it seems almost 
impossible.” 

“So have I thought, Clara, only I have seen 
no impossibility in it, for I believe him capable 
of anything that can minister to his passions. 
The only thing that puzzles me is, why he should 
have done it. But even here, I can see a glim- 
mer of a probability at least. He may have done 
it to prevent my seeing Rosamond.” 

“O,good Rosamond. Have you seen her?” 

“ Often, sister.” 

“And was she sorry when I was gone t” 

“Sorry? Ah, Ciara, you do not yet know 
all the noble purity and deep soul of that fair 
girl. She wept, wept bitterly, when you were 
gone. You are a sister to her, and fur you she 
feels a sister’s love.” 

“God bless her!” fervently ejaculated Clara, 
brushing a tear from hereye. And yet,” she 
added, after a pause, ‘‘ Mr. Loman could have 
had no reason for doing this to me.” 

“T cannot sce that he had. Itis a dark, mys- 
terious thing, Ciara. Bat we may know yet. 
But this Lacompte, what was he doing at Mr. 
Loman’s ?” 

“ Passing himself off as a French count.” 

“T have a strange suspicion of that man, sis- 


a 





ter. I—but those whiskers—let me see them.” 
Clara arose and went to the table, and from 
the little drawer she took the piece in question, 


and handed it to her brother. It was a pair of 
coarse, heavy whiskers, evidently made of com- 
mon curled hair, aud neatly stitched to a piece 
of black silk. Henry examined it carefully, and 
on one side he found a place where a piece 
had gone. The silk had been torn, leaving the 
foundation, which was of coarse, woollen stuff, 
bare, and a piece about two inches long and an 
inch wide, was missing. Bat the thick hair of 
the adjoining parts lapped over sufficiently to | 


hide the rent at a short distance. 





“Clara,” sp the youth, with a low, mean- | 
ing emphasis, ‘1 have the piece which came out 
of this |” 


“You, Henry ?” 
’ 


| that he was deeply moved. 


|} could tell where she had gone. 


“Yes, and my suspicions are now well found- 
ed. Mr. Alberto Lacompte is the man that did 
that murder. Iam sure of it!” 

“And is the watch-seal his?” asked Clara, in 
astonishment. 

“T surely took it from him. I saw him in 
my room when I was first brought here, and 
there was another man with him. This latter 
man I recognized by his voice to be the one who 
called at the office and tried to get the seal. I 
only hada glimpse of a few moments at La- 
compte, for the light was soon extinguished, 
but I recognized him even then. But now I am 
sure. You know I told you I had a piece of a 
false whisker which I pulled from the face of the 
murderer, and I know that piece belongs to this 
whisker.” 

“And do you think that this man can be a son 
of the countess?” asked the fair girl. 

“T don’t know what to think,” returned 
Henry, with a dubious, troubled expression. 
“By my soul, it is all dark to me—everything. 
We both of us seem to move in mystic dark- 
ness. We know not why we are moved as we 
are, and we know not what the end of these 
things is to be.” 

“Alas,” murmured Clara, “ we are the children 
of misfortune !” 

“Not altogether, my sister. But yet our lot 
has been hard in some respects. I wonder 
if—” 

Before he could finish the sentence, the door 
of the room was opened, and the huge rotundity 
of Mrs. O’Brady appeared in the way. 

“Now have ye’s got through wid yer kissin’ 
an’ cryin’?” she uttered, with a kindly look 
breaking through the coarseness of her face. 

“Yes,” answered Henry, “for tue present.” 

“Then ye’d better be movin’, for 1 don’t 
knew when they’ll be here after ye’s. An’ I’ve 
thought of a way to do it. I’ve locked up my 
shop, an’ now we'll go to your room, sir, an’ 
ye’ll lock me in, an’ thin you and yer sister can 
goa’ soon as ye please. D’ye understand if ye 
do this, then whin they come, I'll tell ’em that 
I went into yer room, an’ yer knocked me down 
and run an’ bolted the door after ye, eh ?”’ 

Henry understood her meaning at once. He 
saw that she feared to give direct offence to the 
men who had employed her, and hence she 
meant to deceive them by making them think 
that her prisoners had escaped in spite of her. 

So the old woman led the way, and both Hen- 
ry and Clara followed. When they reached the 
room where the youth had been confined they 
entered it, and here Mrs. O’Brady spoke again. 

“Now go,” she said, “an’ be sure that ye 
bolt this door after ye. When ye reach the 
street, ye’ll see a little dirty boy there. Tell 
him Mrs. O’Brady wants to see him up stairs. 
Whin he comes up, I’d cry out wid all my 
might, an’ he’ll come an’ let me out. Thin, 
d’ye see, I'll have ividence that ye locked me in 
—that ye thin went an’ set yer sister free, an’ 
then run.” 

“God will bless you for this,” uttered Clara. 

“Ay, and we, too, will bless and pray for 
you,” added Henry. 

“T believe ye, but don’t stop now. Only re- 
member that l’ve done ye no harm. If I hadn’t 
took ye’s, they’d made somebody else do it, an’ 
thin ye’s fared worse. Mind ye, l’ve kept me 
faith wid yer mother—God rest her soul. An’ 
ye'll niver lose the iron cross, for sure it’s a 
charmed thing. Now go. Don’t stop now 
another minute, for ye know not whin they'll 
come.” 

Henry saw that the woman was anxious they 
should be gone, as well for her own sake as 
theirs, and taking his sister by the hand, he 
turned away from the place where he had pass- 
ed so many agonizing hours. He found the 
front entry without difficulty, and sliding back 
the bolt of the door, he threw it open and was 
soon in the street. A little ragged boy sat upon 
the doorsteps, and to him Henry turned. 

“ Boy, do you know Mrs. O’Brady ?” 

“IT don’t know nothink else,”’ was the cuarac- 
teristic answer, 

“ Well, I guess she would like to see you up 
stairs. Maybe she’s got something for you.” 

“Sumthink for me! Ge crickee!”’ 

With this the urchin started up the steps, 
while Henry, drawing his sister’s arm close with- 
in his own, set off at a quick pace towards the 
upper part of the city. 


CHAPTER XXL 


UNWELCOME VISITORS. 


Later inthe day, and we find Mr. Loman | 


alone in the large drawing-room of his house. 


He was pacing to and fro, and his face showed 


been seen since the evening before, and none 


The parent 
had made every inquiry where probability could 





turn, but nothing of his lost child could he hear. 





Arabella had not | 





There were other things too that weighed upon 
his mind—things that made him shake with 
fear and dread. For many nights he had slept 
but little, and even by day when he would bury 
his mind in business if he could, the spectres 
haunted him. 

Thus was he still pacing the floor, when a 
servant announced Alberto Lacompte. The 
merchant started as he heard that name, but he 
ordered the servant to admit him. The visitor 
bowed very low as he entered. He was dressed 
inthe height of fashion, and his bearing was 
easy and assured. 

“Ah, friend Loman, how do you find yourself 
to-day?’ he asked, at the same time taking a 
seat. 

“Be not too familiar, sir,” uttered the mer- 
chant, sharply. ‘You presume too much on 
the casual acquaintance that exists between us. 
But what of the boy and girl?” 

“ They are safe.” 

“ Out of the city, you told me?” 

Yes sir.” 

“How far?” 

“So far that you shall not be troubled with 
them again so long as you pay their board. And 
now, my dear sir, how about the pay! A few 
hundreds woufd come very handy just now.” 

“Look ye, Lacompte,” uttered the merchant, 
looking the fellow sternly inthe face, “have you 
not already helped yourself to a part of your 
pay?” 

“Me, sir? Speak more plainly.” 

“How about my silver plate and gold spoons, 
and so forth ?”’ 

“ Really, sir, you are facetious. I shall have 
to ask you to speak more plainly still.” 

“ Then, sir, did you go to my closet and take 
away a lot of my plate ¢” 

“Johu Loman, had another man asked that 
question, I should not deign to answer it, but I 
will answer you by simply saying no!” 

“T suppose I shall have to take your word.” 

“You can do as you please about that, sir. I 
am prepared for anything.” 

“ Let it pass. [think you stole them, though.” 

“And is that the extent of your confidence in 
a French nobleman ?” 

“Don’t fool, sir. If I called you count, in or- 
der to pass you off before my children without 
suspicion, you wil! not presume upon it now. 
And by the way, sir, have you seen or heard 
anything of Arabella ?” 

“Of the beautiful maiden I have seen here, 
you mean ?”” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Let the other part of our business be settled 
first. I want three hundred dollars.” 

“ But you have my note for a thousand.” 

“Very well. I'll endorse it if you say so.” 

“JT cannot spare that sum, now. I have not 
over two hundred with me.” 

“Then give me what you have.” 

“No, no, sir. You have no right to push 
me—” 

“Oho, very well. If that’s the case, I'll give 
you back your note, and raise the money else- 
where. There’s a yentleman just «ound who 
will give me double that amount for my charge.”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked the merchant, 
turning pale. 

“ Captain Joseph Beckwith has retarned—his 
ship came in yesterday morning—and I hear 
he is half crazy about a certain girl he once 
loved.” 

“ You will not turn traitor—you will not be- 
tray me !” 

“And I hear, too,” resumed Lacompte, with- 
out seeming to take any notice of this iast utter- 
ance, “that suspicion ts sarned this way.” 

‘ Ha!” 

“That keen scented old lawyer has his eyes 
fixed on you, sir. He has been closeted with a 
certain countess.” 

“By heavens, sir, if you do betray me—” 

“Stop, John Loman. You krow i wiil not 
break my pledge so long as you keep yours. 
Bat I do need three hundred doilars.” 

“T willtry to sparethem. I have some in my 
pocket which is not really mine; butif you are 
really in want [ must run the risk of spuring it, 
I suppose.” 

As the merchant spoke he drew forth his pock- 
et book, and with trembling fingers he counted 
out the three handred dollars. Lacompte re- 
ceived them with a calm assurance, and when h 
had rolled up the notes and put them in his own 
pocket, he turned to the merchant, and said 

“Now, sir, Lam ready for the next bus:nees.”” 

“ T asked you concerning my child, Arabella,”’ 


said Loman, as soon as he could appear perfect- 


| ly calm. 


“And what would you know of her ?’” 
“If you had seen her?” 
“1 heve 


“Ha! When?” 





“ Last night. 
“ Where, sir?” 
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“On my bosom, sir. The adored Arabella is 
my wife!” 

John Loman started forward with his tists 
clenched, but he did not touch the man before 
him. At first his face turned red as fire, but 
soon the blood all left it, and he was pale as 
death. 

“ Your wife!’ he gasped. 

“Yes, sir. We were married last night.” 

“Villain! traitor! scoundrel!” 

“ —sh, my dear father, that is not the way to 
receive a son-in-law,” 

“ Rascal! you lie to me! Arabella would not 
have stooped so low.” 

“ Stooped, sir. Did she stoop in marrying a 
count ?” 

“ She knew you were not a count.” 

“How should she know? You yourself in- 
troduced me as a count.” 

“And have you visited here since, under that 
guise ¢” 

“O yessir. I have been quite free here.” 

“ Fool—dolt—idiot—” 

“Do you mean me, sir?” 

“ No, myself!” 

“Upon my soul, you are honest.” 

The merchant measured the frame of the vil- 
lain with his eye, and then he started across the 
room. For awhile he was almost frantic with 
rae and mortification, and yet he had not be 
ganto blame himself. He knew that he had 
himself introduced Lacompte to his daughter as 
a French count, but he had only done that so 
as cover up his real character; for the reader 
may now know that when Loman first broug|it 
Lacompte to his house, he did it so that he 
might see and know the poor girl whom he was 
to take away, and in order to hide all possibility 
of suspicion, he had favored the story of his 
countship. It will be remembered that on the 
evening of that visit, Clara was called into the 
room, ostensibly to fix the lamp, but really that 
Lacompte might mark her. 

“Come, come, sir,” said Lacompte, as the 
merchant approached him, “there is no use in 
going on inthis way. You wont make matters 
any better by raving and foaming about it.” 

«O villain!” groaned the stricken man. 

“Come, be easy.” 

* Silence, dog!” 

Lacompte was on the point of replying, when 
the servant again put her head into the room. 

“Lady Landowne and a gentleman.” 

“Show 'em in,” said Lacompte—and before 
the merchant could recover himself sufficiently to 
counteract the order, the servant had gone. 

“ Leave the room, sir,” he said to Lacompte, 
“Of, atonce! Here, out by this door.” 

“Ono. I should like to see this lady, so I 
guess I'll stop.” 

John Loman was almost ready to burst with 
passion, and yet he had to be calm, for Lady 
Landowne’s step was close to the door, He 
took a turn down the room, and when he came 
back the lady had entered. 

“Ah, madam, this is an honor,” uttered the 
host, extending his hand. 

Matilda Landowne took the proffered hand, 
but she shuddered perceptibly when she did so. 

Next the merchant saw ber gaze fixed upon 
Lacompte. He thought it would seem very 
stranye if he did not introduce him, and he did 
so. The fellow arose with all the assurance in 
the world, but his ccuntenasce fell when he met 
the woman's yaze 

“ Have we not met before, Mr. Lacompte ?'’ 
she asked. 

“ Really madam, I—I—think not,” stammer- 
t 1 he. 

A moment more the lady gazed into hiv face, 
but she evidently failed to call her acquaintance 
to mind, and then she turned towards her host 

“Mr. Loman,” she said, “ let me preseut our 
mutual friend, Captain Beckwith.” 

The merchant started at the sound of that 
name, but he managed to receive the man very 
becomingly, thoush it was evident his compus 
ure was fast leaving him. 

Joseph Beckwith was a fine looking young 
man, not over seven and-twenty years of age, 
tall and well formed, with light brown ring 
waving about a high, open brow, and with a 
countenance as marked in its benevolence and 
truth, as it Wasin manly beauty. 

“Mr. Loman,” he said, “ you will pardon me 
for this uninvited visit, but a matter of deep in 
terest to me has called me here.” 

“No excuses, sir, I beg,” uttered [, 

And then, as though he would put off the young 
captain's business if he could, he turned to Lady 
Landowne and asked 

Have you just retarned, madam '” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“And Kosamond, where is she ¢” 

“She came with me, sir, and has gone up & 
herroom. She will te down presently ” 


u enjoy your vieis *” 
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“You were gone longer than I had expected.” 

“We had some business to do, sir.”” 

As the countess thus spoke, she looked the 
merchant so sharply and strangely in the face 
that he shrank with fear. 

“Mr. Loman,” spoke Captain Beckwith, “I 
had a talk with my father this morning, and he 
informed me that Miss Clara Wallace had been 
residing here with you.” 

“She did make it her home here, sir,” return- 
ed the merchant, turning first pale and then red. 

“And where is she now, sir?” 

“ How should I know ?” 

“ But do you not know, sir?” 

“No, I do not. Did your father send you 
here on this errand ?” 

“No sir, he did not. I have not seen him 
since early morning. This lady, sir, and your 
daughter called at the hotel to see him, but they 
found only me. The meeting with Rosamond 
was pleasant, and I should have been all joy 
had it not been for this blow.” 

“But why did you come here, sirt Why 
here ?” 

“Because this was the last place in which the 
girl was known to be.” 

“And were you her keeper?” asked Loman, 
unable longer to control his cowardly anger. 

At this moment Rosamond entered. 

“She was to me, sir, the light of my life—the 
star of my hope—the beacon of my life-voyage. 
Now tell me if you know anything of her ?” 

““No—nor do I wish to. Madam,” the mer- 
chant continued, turning to the countess, “did 
you know why this man was coming here ?” 

“ Yessir,” calmly answered she. 

“Why did you not tell him that I knew noth- 
ing of the matter?” 

“Because I was not sure that such was the 
fact.” 

“You had heard me say so,” said the mer- 
chant, coloring. 

“Ay, but that was some time since.” 

“Then let me repeat the assertion again, I 
know nothing at all about the girl, nor shall I 
endeavor to learn anything about her. Ido not 
choose to hunt up every runaway servant.” 

““Mr. Loman,” spoke the captain, biting his 
lips hard, “you are in your own house, or I 
might give you the epithet you richly merit.” 

During this time Rosamond had been looking 
around her with strange emotions. She could 
have pitied her father, had she not now felt sure 
of his guilt. She wondered why Mr. Lacompte 
was present, and she also felt curious to know 
why those quick, furtive glances were passed so 
often between that foppish individual and the 
countess. Once or twice she felt inclined to 
leave the room, but a feeling of curiosity kept 
her back. Hers was a peculiar situation. There 
stood her father—she saw the anger marks dark 
and deep upon his face, and she knew that he 
was suffering much, yet she could only pity him. 
She remembered one whom she had loved as her 
own soul, one in whom all her hopes of the fu- 
ture were centered, and she knew that her father 
was his enemy. 

Mr. Loman had turned upon the young cap- 
tain a look of deadly wrath, but ere he could 
speak, the door was again opened, and Tsaiah 
Beckwith entered. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DEVELOPMENTS AND RETRIBUTION. 


Tiere was a strange smile on the old law- 
yer’s face as he came into the room, and a look 
of pride lighted up his features, as his eyes rest- 
ed on his noble noble-looking son. 

“By my faith,” uttered the merchant, “ you 
are making strangely free with my house. 
What may your business be, sir.”” 

“ Well,” returned the lawyer, “perhaps I could 
not spin it all offat once, as my boy would say, 
but if you’ll give me time, you shall have it in 
due season. First, sir, allow me to greet our 
friend.” 

He turned to the countess as he spoke, and 
took her hand, and next, he spoke with Rosa- 
mond. Then he turned towards the merchant 
and spoke: 

“‘ Now, sir, we'll come to business, if you wish 
to. First, I—” 

“ Hold, sir,” uttered Loman, turning pale as 
he met the cool, steady, determined gaze of the 
old attorney. Perhaps your business is very 
private.” 

“Not at all, sir. I wish first to know what 
has become of Henry Wallace.” 

“Why do youask me that question ?” 

“That is not an answer, sir. Where is Henry 
Wallace?” Beckwith spoke sternly. 

“‘T know nothing of the fellow.” 

“Do you not ?” 

“You have my answer, sir.”” 

“Then John Loman, I have a witness, and 
you shall see him face to face——Ah, hold a 
moment, my dear sir, your presence may be 
wanted.” 

This latter sentence was spoken to Mr. Alber- 
to Lacompte, who arose and turned towards the 
door as the witness was mentioned. 

Mr. Lacompte sat down again, but he was not 
so much moved as was the merchant, for he had 
no character to lose, or name to blast, and let 
the worst come he knew that he could not be 
punished without dragging his employer down 
with him. 

Mr. Beckwith went to the door and passed 
outinto the hall, and when he returned he 
brought Henry and Clara Wallace with him ! 

For afew moments all was still as death. La- 
compte was the first to speak, and his ejacula- 
tion consisted of an oath that we will! not tran- 
scribe. But he was struck as though with a 
cannon ball, and his eyes seemed ready to start 
from their sockets. 

John Loman started back aghast, and an oath 
was also upon his lips, but he kept it back. 
With a mighty effort he summoned all his pow- 
er of control now, and was soon able to speak 
with comparative calmness, and he would have 
spoken calmly had he not seen his own daughter 
sink upon Henry Wallace’s bosom, and cling to 
him with a wild, frantic joy. 





“ Death and perdition !’’ he gasped, now losing 


all his carefully gained control, ‘am I to be in- 
sulted thus in my own house ?” ; 

“ Hold one moment, sir,”’ uttered the old law- 
yer. “Let us talk this matter over calmly.”’ 

In the meanwhile Clara had found a resting- 
place. When she first entered the room she met 
the gaze of the young captain. He smiled upon 
her and took a step forward. Then he whisper- 
ed her name, and as he opened his arms and gave 
her an eager, wistful look, she moved forward 
and sank upon his bosom. It was a silent ques- 
tion—a silent answer; but in their hearts it had 
a powerful meaning. It was the renewal of the 
question which had been at rest for long months, 
and the answer was an eternal pledge. 

“By the Lord that made me,” uttered Lo- 
man, “I'll stand this no longer. Madame Lan- 
downe, you see me moved, but have I not just 
cause for it?” 

“Yes, John Loman, you have,” was her an- 
swer. ‘O, I should be deeply, terribly moved, 
were I in your place !” 

“Ha! What mean you, now?” 

“T mean what I say, sir.” 

“Hark ye, John Loman,” interrupted the 
lawyer, “let us bring this matter to a close. 
You see I have found the lost ones, and now we 
have come to you to know why you thus sought 
their ruin.” 

“Me? Ruin? Their ruin? Are you cra- 
zy, sir?” 

“Not at all sir. I speak in sober earnestness. 
Alberto Lacompte, or Gustavus Brown, or any 
thing you please to call yourself, why did you 
carry these young people away from their homes, 
and confine them in Mrs. O’Brady’s den?” 

“Me, sir?” uttered Alberto, trying to look 
very indignant. 

“Yes, you sir. And beware that you tell no 
lie. Do you know this, sir? and this?” asked 
the lawyer, holding up first a watch-seal, and 
then a piece of black silk with coarse hair at- 
tached to it. 

The villain turned pale as death. 

“ Now beware, sir. Tell the truth. Did not 
Mr. Loman hire you to carry away these young 
people ?” 

“He did—he did!” gasped the terrified man. 

“Liar! Scoundrel!” hissed the merchant. 
“And was ’t for this you got three hundred dol- 
lars from me? Traitor! I’ll—But,’’ he added, 
turning to the lawyer, “it is all a lie—a base, 
black lie—hatched up to ruin me !” 

“ We understand that, sir.” 

By this time the countess had come forward to 
where Mr. Beckwith stood. . 

“Let me look at that seal, sir.” 

“TI think you must recognize it,” remarked 
the lawyer, with a smile, as he passed it over. 

“It is mine—it is mine!” she cried, as she 
saw the crest, and then opened it to the minia- 
ture. ‘ Where, where did you find it ?” 

“T think Mr. Lacompte can answer that ques- 
tion, lady. ‘The seal was found upon his 
person.” 

“Upon my person?” gasped Lacompte. 

“Yes,” returned Henry, turning towards him, 
“you remember when I caught you by the 
breast and whisker. My hold was nota very 
good one, but I retained enough to show that I 
had seized something.” 

With a pallid look Alberto sank back into a 
chair, but his look was now upon the door. The 
lawyer noticed it, and said : 

“You needn’t look that way, sir, for I can 
assure you there’s danger there for you more 
than here. If you trust yourself in the street 
now, you will fall into the clutches of those who 
would be inclined to inquire more particularly 
into your case than I shall.” 

This had the effect of quieting Mr. Lacompte 
for the present, and then the busy lawyer turned 
towards the merchant once more. 

“T think you understand me now, sir. You 
will excuse me fora moment. Rosamond, will 
you have a light in another apartment ?” 

The fair girl started to obey this request, and 
soon returned and announced that the further 
sitting-room was lighted. Then the old gentle- 
man turned to the countess. 

“Now,” madam,” he said, “ you can retire. 
Wait no longer.” 

“One word first,” said she; and then turn- 
ing to Lacompte, she asked, “Where did you 
get this seal?” 

“You wont—” 

“Fear nothing from me, sir, for I will do you 
no harm. Where did you get it?” 

“You came over here in the same ship with 
me, ma’am.” 

“Ah, Iremember, now. There is where I saw 
you. You’ve improved in looks since.” 

“Yes. I found it convenient to spend a few 
months in Europe, and on my passage home I 
saw your rich watch and seal, and fell in love 
with ’em.” 

“And I thought them lost.” 

“And after all,” said the old lawyer, with a 
smile, “they came very near it.” 

“So they did.” 

“Henry, Clara, 
the countess.” 

“Yes,” added the lady, “come. I would see 
you alone.” 

She spoke tremulously, and turned her face 
quickly from the light; and as she passed out, 
the brother and sister followed her. 

“Now, Mr. Loman, “said the attorney, after 
the door had closed on the retiring people, “let 
us come to an understanding. You may be sur- 
prised that I choose to make these developments 
in the presence ofso many, but—” 


” 


spoke Beckwith, “go with 





At this juncture Rosamond left the room. 

“T felt it due you that you should be punish- 
ed. I would not bring you to a legal trial, for 
I have a regard for the feelings of your children. 
But you see now the enormity of the crime you 
have committed. Only look at it, sir. Look 
now at the goal you wished to reach, and see 
what must have been your feelings had you even 


have been your peace? where your joy? 0, 
sir, where, where in heaven’s name is one to look 


“ Stop, stop, sir. Say no more!” groaned the 
stricken man. “TI have been betrayed, and that 
is enough.” 

“T did not betray you,” cried Lacompte. “ By 
heavens, somebody betrayed me.” 

“ Lacompte did not betray you, John Loman. 
You betrayed yourself in a measure, and acci- 
dent did the rest. Henry and Clara came to me 
this morning and told me their whole story. 
They left the woman who kept them locked up 
in the youth’s room, and then they fled from the 
house. As soon as I heard their story I knew 
all. You know how much I know. QO, sir, it 
was a terrible thing you would havedone. And 
think—how you would have sworn to love and 
cherish one whom you—” 

“Stop! stop! God knows I have misery 
enough for now. Not only this thing here, but 
my oldest child is ruined !” 

“Ah, how so?” 

“ She is married to that villain !” 

“ What, has your own tool bitten you? Has 
the serpent you reared for the death of others, 
turned and stung his keeper ?”’ 

“No, no,” cried Lacompte. ‘I wont carry it 
any further. Let me go free from this, and you 
shall have back your daughter unharmed.” 

“ Unharmed, villain? And is she not your 
wife ?” 

“No, it was a mock priest who said the cer- 
emony.” 

“ Then she is doubly ruined !” 

“No, sir. As God is my judge, I didn’t mean 
to ruin her. Ionly meant to make you pay 
roundly for having her back. Since the hour— 
the moment we were sham married, I have not 
seen her.” 

“Do you speak truly, now?” cried Loman, 
starting up and seizing the fellow by the arm. 

“As sure as death I do.” 

“Then God be thanked!” and thus speak- 
ing, the guilty old man sank back into his chair. 

“One word more,” resumed Beckwith. ‘‘ You 
know Henry Wallace loves Rosamond. Will 
you consent to their union ?” 

“Anything. Iam at your mercy!” 

“T do not ask it as—” 

The lawyer stopped, for he saw that the mer- 
chant was slowly leaning forward, and that his 
cheek was deathly. He sprang forward just in 
time to prevent him from falling to the floor. 
He had fainted. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Boru Henry and Clara were puzzled and sur- 
prised at this strange move, yet they followed 
the countess without saying aword. When they 
reached the little sitting-room, Clara could not 
resist the impulse that came over her. 

“O Henry,” she uttered, “this seems like 
home. This little room where I have sat so 
many hours.” 

But Henry made no reply, for at that moment 
the countess sank into a seat and turned aer 
gaze upon the youthful couple who followed 
her. A short while she gazed upon them, and 
then she bowed her head and burst into tears. 
Clara sprang quickly to her side, and placed her 
arm about her neck. 

“There, there, Clara, itis nothing. Sit dc frn 
again. It is only a passing emotion.” Fi 

The maiden sat down, and after some mo- 
ments of silence, during which the countess was 
wiping away her tears, the latter said: 

“You wonder, my children, why I have sent 
for you, and why I have thus called you hither. 
I must speak plainly, and at once, for my secret 
must bear me down no longer.” 

She stopped a moment here, wiped a fugitive 
tear from her cheek, and then resumed : 

“T must go back and tell you a strange story, 
and I know you will not blame me. Iam by 
birth an American, and was born not far from 
this city. My parents were poor, honest people, 
but they gave me a good education, for my moth- 
er was herself a good scholar. At the age of 
seventeen, I lost both my parents, and shortly 
afterwards I married a young man whom I truly 
loved. He was poor and an orphan. We lived 
together four years, and during that time I had 
two children—a son and daughter. Then my 
husband died, and I was left alone. I was weak 
and sickly, and ere long gaunt poverty came to 
my doors. Itstared me in the face a while, and 
then it seized me. A poor woman who was also 
a widow, but without children, gave me a home 
for a while, but I saw that I was a useless bur- 
den on her hands. She loved my dear little chil- 
dren, and she loved me. She did not murmur, 
but yet I could see that she was suffering on my 
account. Had I beenable to work, it would have 
been different, but I was not. 

“At length a man who lived near by was about 
to start for Europe with his family. He wanted 
a governess for his children, and a nurse for his 
invalid wife. The physician told me it would 
benefit me to go. The gentleman, a Mr. Nix- 
on, came for me. It was a hard thing. O, so 
hard. For six long days and nights I pondered 
on it. But how could I refuse the offer thus 
made? Iknew that I could not much longer 
remain where I was, for the poor woman could 
not support both me and my children. I could 
not take my children with me. My hostess ask- 
ed me to go, and in her kindness she only said 
*rwould do me good. She would take my chil- 
dren and treat them asherown. One wholenight 


| 





ed ’twould be an incident they would not forget 
I kissed them in the morning while they slept, 


and then I went away. I shall not tell you how | 
I wept—nor how long I wept. But it was a | 


long, long while ere the blow passed over so as 
to leave me easy. We left the shore of Ameri- 
ea, andere I had been at sea long I began to 
feel stronger, and the interest I felt in the little 
ones under my charge, relieved my heart of part 
ofits burden. We reached England, and after 
remaining there some months, we went to Scot- 
land. At Perth we fell in with the Earl of Er- 
rol, and by his invitation, Mr. Nixon stopped at 
his dwelling. The earl was a noble looking 
man, not far from forty, but as fresh and buoy- 
ant as a youth. He commenced to converse 
with me, and he seemed pleased with my con- 
versation. People then called me beautiful—and 
perhaps Iwas. I had now regained my health, 
and when in company that I liked, I was cheer- 
ful and joyous. The earl sought my society 
more and more, and at length I found my heart 
gone. I was not happy save when he was nigh ; 
and when he came, joy came with him. 

“ When the autumn came, and the winds be- 
ganto shake the brown leaves from the great 
oaks and elms, Mr. Nixon got ready to start for 
France. One day, the day before we were to 
start, Lord Landowne, such was the earl’s name, 
came to me, and placing his arm about my 
waist, he asked me if I would not remain with 
him. I asked him what he meant, and he told 
me he would have me remain to make him hap- 
py—to be his wife. I loved him truly and fond- 
ly, and I told him, yes. So Mr. Nixon went to 
France, and I became the wife ofthe earl. He 
loved me for myself, and I was grateful. He 
was all affection and truth, and I learned to wor- 
ship him. 

“And did I think of my children all this 
while? Yes, I prayed for them and I wept for 
them; but I dared not at first tell my husband 
all; but at length I felt how wrong I was doing, 


,and I told him the whole truth. He received it 


kindly, and when I began to weep, he kissed me 
tenderly, and told me to send for my children at 
once. ‘I have none of my own,’ he said, ‘ and 
yours shall be mine. Send for them, and we 
will love them together.’ I did send, but I could 
not find them. Again I sent more particularly 
—this time sending one of my husband’s own 
servants. But he came back and told me that 
the woman with whom my children were left 
was dead, and that the children were both dead, 
too. O,it was a heavy blow! 

“And years passed on, and my husband was 
allin allto me. I had not a wish that was not 
for his welfare, and he knew and approved it; 
and often, with his arms around me, and his 
cheek against mine, would he assure me that he 
had found the best wife in the world. By-and- 
by Mr. Adam Wagner came to Perth, and he 
became intimate with the earl. In time he learn- 
ed my whole story from my husband, and then 
he came to me to learn it more particularly. He 
heard me tell all, and then he said he believed 
my children lived—a noble and virtuous youth 
and maiden. Again my soul yearned towards 
my native land, and my husband made up his 
mind that he would accompany me to America. 

‘But it was not soto be. The noble ear! fell 
sick, and the doctors said he mustdie. He made 
his will, and by it, after making some few lega- 
cies to other friends, domestics, and so on, he 
left the whole of his vast property to me, with 
the condition, if my children were living, 
two thirds of it should go to them. He died! 
For awhile my heart was again all dark and drear, 
but soon the thoughts of my children revived 
me, and having placed my husband’s affairs in 
the hands of faithful people, I went to London 
where I knew I should find Mr. Wagner. I 
found him there, and he gave me letters to Mr. 
Loman. He said there were two men to whom 
he could send me, but he feared that one of them 
—Mr. Beckwith—had gone West, so he sent me 
to Loman, telling me that that individual could 
help me, if any one could; and he also wrote a 
letter to Loman, which he sent by the mail. 

“So I came to America, and as soon as I had 
recovered from the effects of the voyage, I sent 
for the merchant. He came tome, and I stated 
my business. I had written it all down, and I 
gave him the paper to read. He promised to 
help me if he could. He was kind and affable 
then, and he managed to touch my heart with 
his assumed kindness. He professed that he was 
using every exertion to find my children, and I 
was grateful. At length he asked me to become 
his wife. I thought him an honest, true man, 
and I sympathized with him in his professed lone- 
liness. I told him that I could not give him an 
answer until we had found my children, and then 
I should be governed by them. But I did at 
length tell him, that if the children were not 
found within six months, I would at the end of 
that time give him a decided answer. But I 
soon began to discover things in him that I did 
not like. His true character would at times man- 
ifest himself. 

“ By-and-by I saw you both inthis very room. 
You remember the circumstance. Sit still, Clara. 
Move not yet. Youremember it. Soon after- 
wards you were missing. One day Rosamond 


; and myself went up into your room, and I over- 


I lay awake, and wept, and prayed for strength 


to do right, and, in the morning, I had resolved 


to go. I took my kind hostess aside, and told | 


her my decision, and asked her if she wonld be a 
mother to my children. She said she would, 
and I believed her. Then I told herto rear 
them as her own. It was hard, but I wished to 
leave my children no cause of grief. I did not 
wish them to feel that they were orphans. So I 
bade the woman, if I never returned, that my 


| children should never know they had any moth- 
reached it unscathed by detection. Where would | 


for peace in the path of crime? I would have | 
spoken with you all alone on this subject—not a | 
soul should have heard me—had vour deeds not | 


affected all who have been here assembled.” 


er but her. She promised this joyfully. O, I 
could not bear that the little ones should grow 
up and know that their mother had deserted them. 
But I hoped to return a well woman, and this 
hope gave me strength. 

“At length the time of parting came, but I 


' would not let my children see me weep. I fear- 


hauled some of your things. I found a Bible 
there, and in it I found the name of Nancy Var- 
ney. She was the woman with whom I left 
my children. I came down and found Mr. 
3eckwith waiting below. He informed me that 
Henry Wallace was missing. 
were painful then. On the next day the old 
lawyer came to my hotel, and I began to tell him 
my story, when I found he knew it all. He had 
received a letter from Mr. Wagner, in which it 
was all told. He bade me go out to the place 
where Nancy Varney had lived, and make in- 
quiries. I went and took Rosamond with me. 


My suspicions 


“ We had some trouble, but I gained the truth 
I first learned that Mrs. Varney had married a 
man by the name of Wallace within three months 
after I went away—that her second husband died 
in less than a year; next she was taken sick— 
was sick a year, and then died 
traced my children to the alms-house—from 
thence to Mr. Adam Wagner's, and from thence 
to this city 





> ' 
From thence I 


One to the house of John Loman, 


and the other to the office of Mr. Isaiah Beck 
with. Then, then—O then—I knew the deep 
guilt of which John Loman had been the author. 
He would have betrayed my children for the sake 
of their mother’s gold! He feared that they 
would never consent to such a union—that they 
would betray his real character, and that they 
would claim two thirds of the wealth he coveted! 

“T came back and stopped at Mr. Beckwith's 
hotel. He was not in, but I found his son who 
had just returned from sea. He knew me by 
my resemblance to the miniature that he had 
seen in the seal that Henry had given into his 
father’s hands. He spoke to me of Clara, and 
when we had come to an understanding, I told 
him ali I had learned. He came here with me, 
determined to wring the truth from Loman. 
But you have seen it all—you have seen all the 
wondrous developments that have combined to 
bring out the truth. 

“ Henry—Clara—” 

They knew ’twas their own mother that spoke 
to them, and they now gave way to the emo- 
tions that had been struggling within them, since 
the strange story was commenced. 

A moment more, and the three were upon 
their knees together, and their sweet tears min- 
gled in one pure stream of holy joy. 

After a while, when they had become more 
calm, they sat together on the sofa, and the hap- 
py mother told over more of her past life. ‘The 
story of the iron cross was told over again, and 
when Clara had told how it had served her, the 
mother clasped it to her bosom with prayerful 
emotions. 

“O,” she uttered, “little did I think, when I 
left this simple memento with Mrs. Varney, and 
bade her give it to you, that it would possess 
ever such power.” 

“Ah,” added Henry, “it is worthy a place 
among the archives of a monarch. It is worth 
to us all our gold, for had it not been for this 
simple bit of homely iron, we three might never 
have met again.” 

“ Yet,” said the mother, “I should have known 
you were my children, for Rosamond told me of 
the iron cross, and then I knew you. When I 
first saw you, I felt drawn towards you, but your 
name puzzled me, I did not see how my children 
could have gained the name of Wallace.” 

“But,” said Henry, “did not Mr. Wagner 
tell you where we were ?” 

“No, he told me nothing of you. But in his 
subsequent letter to Mr. Beckwith, he explains 
thereason. He feared that there might be some 
mistake—or that some accident might have hap- 
pened, and he would not raise my hopes too 
much. He supposed Mr. Loman would know 
the truth at once, and that as soon as I applied 
to him, and explained my business, he would at 
once conduct my children to me. But come, it 
is growing dark, and our friends may wish—” 

At this moment came a gentle tap upon the 
door. 

“Come in,” said the countess. 

It was Rosamond and Captain Beckwith. 

“Tt is all told,” said the mother. 

Rosamond clasped her hands with joy, and on 
the next moment was resting on Henry’s bosom. 

“ Madam,” said the captain, approaching and 
taking Clara’s hand, ‘‘may 1 not share your 
joy?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And this sweet charge, may she be mine ?” 

“Yes, and God’s blessing with her.” 

“And IJ,” cried Rosamond, crying and laugh- 
ing by tears, ‘‘ this is the hour of new life-paths, 
and I must ask for mine.”’ 

“Stop, Rosamond,” spoke Henry ; and then 
turning to his mother, he said: 

“You will take this sweet girl for your 
daughter ?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

* * * * * 

When the happy party returned to the draw- 
ing-room, Mr. Loman and Alberto Lacompte 
were both gone. The latter had proved himself 
avillain of the deepest dye, but as he could not 
be punished without dragging Loman down with 
him, he was allowed to go. But the old lawyer 
assured him that sharp eyes were upon him, and 
that another sin would fall heavily on him with 
its consequences. 

It was late when the merchant returned, and 
with him came Arabella. She was huinbled and 
mortified, and the lesson was one she never 
forgot. She had escaped ruin, and she resolved 
that she would never agaim trust any one for 
what they appeared. 

Mr. Loman took a severe cold that evening, 
the heated state of his system helping to fasten it 
upon him. He grew sick, and the physicians 
were called, but they could not save him. He 
died—and those whom he had so deeply wrong- 
ed were by his bedside to forgive him. Rosa 
mond felt assured that her father’s soul was truly 
contrite and repentant, and he was hopeful with 
joy and peace. 

The summer passed away, and when autumn 
came, there were weddings in the noble mansion 
that Matilda Landowne had purchased. Henry 
and Rosamond, Captain Beckwith and Clara, 
were united in those bonds that truth and virtue 
make the happiest on earth. But see! After 
this is done, the stout old lawyer takes Madame 
Landowne by the hand and leads her forward. 


He holds her by the hand, and the clergyman 
speaks to them, just the same as he had buta 
few moments before spoken to those whom he 
had married. Surely, they are to be married! 
Yes! Hark! There it goes—and the happy 
countess has flung her title away, and beeome 


plain Mrs. Isaiah Beckwith 

0, how the younger people langh and clap 
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for by her side sits a virthy man—a young mer 


as happy as the re 
chant in good business—who is soon to become 
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Sut the joy of that evening was not to end 


there. No, that was but the budding of those 
new relations that were to make joy fur a lite 
time. 

One day after the snow of winter had come, 
Henry bethought himself of hunting 0; 


O’ Brady, to see if out of his abundance he ovuld 
help her. He found the house, bat 
edup. He meta polireman on the 
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the closed window of the old groggery, and of 
him he asked concerning the old woman who used 
to keep there. 

“Gone off,” replied the officer. ‘Some of 
her pals—three reg’lar, out-an’-out villains, got 
caught in some scrape, an’ they was traced here, 
but afore we could nab ’em, they’d got clear off. 
But never mind. They’re better away than 
here.” 

So Henry returned bootless, save in news, for 
he was sure that the three villains alluded to 
were none other than Lacompte, Snap and 
Walsh. As for Mrs. O’Brady, he could not re- 
member her but with gratitude, and both he and 
Clara, when they sometimes looked upon the 
iron cross, which they kept sacred, were wont to 
pray for the peace of the unfortunate being whom 
they knew to be more the victim of prejudice 
than the designing sinner, and whose degraded 
life was more the result ofa false state of society 
than of any principles innate within herself. 
THE END. 





SCENE IN A POLICE COURT, 

The prisoner in this case, whose name was 
Dickey Swivel, alias “Stove Pipe Pete,’ was 
placed at the bar, and questioned by the judge to 
the following effect : 

“Bring the prisoner into court,” said the 
judge. 

“ Here I is, bound to blaze, as the spirits tur- 
pentine said when it was all afire,” answered 
Pete. 

“We will take a little of the fire out of you. 
How do you live?” 

“TI aint particular, as the oyster said when 
they axed him if he’d be fried or roasted.” 

“We don’t want to hear what the oyster said, 
or the spirits of turpentine either. Whatdo you 
follow ?”” 

“‘ Anything that comes in my way, as the loco- 
motive said when he run over the little nigger.” 

“We don’t care anything about the locomo- 
tive. What's your business ?” 

“That’s various, as the cat said when she stole 
the chicken off the plate.” 

“That comes nearer the line, I suppose.” 

“ Altogether in my line, as the rope said when 
it was choking the pirate.” 

“Tf I hear any more absurd comparisons, I 
will give you twelve months.” 

“T am done, as the beefsteak said to the cook.” 

“ Now, sir, your punishment shall depend on 
the shortness and correctness of your answers. 
I suppose you live by going round the docks ?”’ 

“No, sir, I can’t go round the docks without 
a boat, and I haint got none.” 

“ Answer me; how do you get your bread ?” 

“ Sometimes at the baker’s, and sometimes I 
eat tater.” 

“No more of your stupid insolence. 
you support yourself ?” 

“Sometimes on my leg, and sometimes on a 
cheer (chair).” 

“ T order you now to answer this question cor- 
rectly. How do you do?” 

“Pretty well, I thank you, judge; how do 
you do?” 

“T shall have to commit you.” 

“Vel, you’ve commit yourself, fust, that’s 
some consolation.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


How do 





CONSEQUENCES OF BAD GOVERNMENT. 

An English paper exclaims, in the bitterness 
of mortification at the present humiliated state 
of the nation: “ England, the richest country 
in the world, the mistress of the ocean, the guar- 
dian of the Protestant faith, the protector of 
constitutional liberty, the liberator of the slave, 
—England, with its enormous appliances of 
steam and mechanical power, with its ability to 
clothe and enlighten the whole earth, with its 
sons who fear no danger, and its traditions 
which are sublime,—this, our native land, with 
its merry homes, its masculine language, its in- 
spired literature, and its glorious history,— 
England, with her arms round the zones of the 
world, and her energies gigantic and colossal, is 
yet, two hundred years after the age of Cromwell 
and the Commonwealth, incapable of reformatory 
progress ; and behold her lie low and prostrate 
at the feet of the nations, humiliated by her 
Eastern quarrels, dishonored by her feeble voice, 
and paralyzed in all her mighty limbs! And 
wherefore? The people are the same—the 
blood is the same—the institutions are the 
same—the very atmosphere is strong and fresh 
as before—nay, in our industrial pursuits we 
have gained ground every day, the wealth of the 
country muluplies and becomes a mountain of 
gold, the means and appliances of knowledge 
increase, and yet we sink. The reason is plain 
—wWe are not governed well. All countries are 
governed ill when the people do not govern. It 
is useless for England to cry out about adminis- 
trative reform, unless they reform their govern- 
ment altogether by changing its form.” 


A FIRE AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


The Rev. Mr. Righter, the agent of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, in a letter from Constantino- 
ple, says that one of the finest palaces in that 
city, belonging to the Sultan, has fallen a prey 
to the flames. The writer was near the scene 
when the tire broke out, and saw the vast build- 
ing in flames. The wind was very high at the 
time, and fears were entertained for the safety 
of that part of the city. “The sight,” says 
Mr. R., “was fearful beyond description. To 
see the fire spreading from room to room, and 
column after column failing ; the burning of far- 
niture of the richest kind, and no engine of any 
magnitude at hand, was most painful. There 
were men, called tiremen, rushing from all quar- 
ters with their little pamp engines; but what 
avail could such machines be at such a fire ? 
Again, there were perhaps not less than fifty wo- 
men tiying from the harem, in the utmost con- 
fusion, and without their veils. They were fol- 
lowed by the eunuchs, who endeavored to pre- 
vent their escape. The pachas came with their 
guards to prevent robbery, and direct the move- 
ments. People ascended on the house-tops with 
water to prevent their dwellings from taking 
fire, while others were employed in removing 
furniture to places of satety. The fire raged for 
two hours, and was then checked by high walls 
on the hill-side.”’ 

SE eee eee 


CAPE COD VILLAGES, 


The villages that have sprung up on the south 
shore of the Cape, within the past ten years, are 
among the marvels of the time. These owe 
their rise and growth to the commercial and 
maritime enterprise of the people, who here pur- 
sue their — ss energetically, and, we trust, 
profitably, fh spite of the natural disadvantages 
of their position. There are few harbors on the 
coust to shield the vessels from the rude blast, 
and shoals and bars beset the mariner on every 
s It takes a great expenditure to build 
wharf structures, and m them safe and se- 
cure, in such a locality, but the enterprise of our 
south shore neighbors has enabled them to sur- 
mount all these obstacles, and to lav the founda- 
tions of and prosperous business, 
and ast, for miles along, with 
P villages, where school- 

onses, halls and churches lift their spires heav- 
enward, and, as we trust, point the inhabitants 
in the same direction.— Yarmouth Register. 
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| he came to approximate to them in character 
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THE FETE AT THE TULLLERIES, 


BY SMITH BLY, JR. 


High carnival of mirth— 

Mirth by imperial edict, care and fear 

No entrance find; yet round the scene appear 
Dim shadows, not of earth. 


Hovering o'er dance and feast, 
Gaunt, ghastly ghosts in thick battalions throng; 
Scarred spectres, honored in the drunken song— 
The army of the East. 


A ghastlier vision starts— 
Red cintured Revolution, gross with age, 
Treading a wine-press, crushing in hot rage 
Clusters of human hearts. 


A regal feast and dance! 
Round tables spread with ‘ funeral baked meat,” 
O'er greedy graves that gape ‘neath gliding feet, 
Huzza for merry France! 





THE HORSE-DEALER. 


~~ 


BY F. A. DURIVAGE. 





Garret Van Voorst was a worthy whose 
acquaintance we made some years ago, in that 
part of Brooklyn, Long Island, called the Walla- 
bout, where he resided on a small homestead 
which had been left him by his father, a pains- 
taking milkman, who managed a pretty exten- 
sive dairy. Both the old gentleman and lady 
died about the same time, and as Garrett was an 
only child, he might be, and indeed was, regarded 
by the neighboring gossips very much in the 
light that a semi-millionaire is in the city. The 
property, the possession of which now devolved 
upon Garret, consisted of a six-acre lot, well 
planted with fruit trees and currant-bushes, with 
a small patch of roses and lilacs in front of the 
house. The mansion was one of those one-story 
houses which abound so on Long Island, or in 
fact, wherever the descendants of the Dutch 
exist; snug enough boxes with double pitched 
roofs, and long projecting eaves, apt to be a lit- 
tle curved up like the roof of an Italian verandah. 
These projecting eaves afford a shelter to the 
stoop or piazza, of which there is generally one in 
the front and another in the rear of the house. 
The most common material of these houses is 
stone, but the gables are built of brick ; they are 
rarely painted, whitewash being deemed more 
cleanly and economical. In the old colonial 
houses the date of the erection is generally in- 
scribed in iron characters on one of the gables. 
The windows are always furnished with substan- 
tial wooden shutters instead of Venetian blinds, 
and the frout door generally opens in two hori- 
zontal parts, the upper portion being furnished 
with two great bull's eyes to admit light into the 
hall. The houses are by no means deficient of a 
certain picturesqueness, and far from uncomfort- 
able. They differ from the sharp-angled, two 
story, green-blinded, pert Yankee house, as 
much as the broad-built, slow, unenterprising 
Dutchman does from his spare, quick, and go- 
ahead compatriot of the New England States. 
These old houses are fast disappearing from the 
immediate environs of New York, but at the dis- 
tance of a few miles you find specimens abun- 
dant. They are apt to have one or two gigantic 
willow or butternut trees in front, and there is 
always at least one Althea in the garden-plot or 
door-yard. There were two in front of Garret 
Von Voorst’s—I remember them well. 

It may be well imagined that Garret was 
looked upon as an eligible match, so far as his 
property and position were concerned. By con- 
tinuing to carry on the business of his father, he 
might readily have attained to competence or 
even wealth; at any rate he could support a 
wife handsomely, and provide well for any given 


number of children. But the young heir did not 
seem inclined to connubialize. Neither was he 
any better d 1 to the b of his father. 





He sold off all his cows but one, ploughed in the 
green corn which his father had planted for fod- 
der, and sowed his entire patrimony with oats. 
In a few days a pair of prancing colts made their 
appearance in his barn; and with this plunge in 
medias res, Garret 1 the b of a 
horse-dealer. From his youth upward, he had 
been silently developing a passion for horses. 
When an infant, he had been lulled to sleep by 
the jingling of a bridle or a pair of spurs. It is 
true that he was descended by his father’s side 
from the “ Van Pelts of Groodt Esopus, dexter- 
ous horsemen,” according to Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, so that blood had something to do with 
it. Very shortly after learning to walk he was 
placed upon a horse’s back, and from that time 
forward he may be said to have almost lived in 
the saddle. If a neighbor wanted his horse taken 
to the farrier’s or to the spring, young Garret 
Van Voorst was always at hand to volunteer his 
services. When acolt was to be broken, he was 
the first to mount the animal, and he used, when 
a little older, darkly to hint to the boys who 
stood in awe of his equestrian genius, that he 
had once rode a two-year old on the Union 
Course, when a celebrated turfman wanted a 
feather-weight upon the saddle. At any time 
young Garret would have walked three miles for 
the sake of riding one. His father kept but one 
sorry nag that had been purchased out of a sand- 
cart, and which young Van Voorst was too 
proud to ride or drive, but as he was continually 
doing odd jobs for livery stable keepers, he was 
never at a loss for the means of witching the 
world with his wondrous horsemanship. And 
great was his glory, when upon a holiday, the 
glorious Fourth, or Evacuation Day, he could 
sally forth upon a prancing pony, the observed 
of all observers. 





The crosser-grained and more 
anruly the animal he t 
light. In this way he grew up, and from con- 
stant association with his four-footed companions, 
and appearance. His cars became as flexible as 
a pony’s, and their motion would pretty gener- 
ally indicate the thoughts that were passing in 
his mind his 
giggle was a neigh. He had a way of curling up 


His laugh was a horse-laugh ; 





his lips and the epidermis of his nose, that re- 


minded you of a horse the moment you glanced | 


athim. When he moved through the streets in 





yestrode, the greater hisde- | 


ahurry on foot (which was very seldom), he | 


cantered. He had picked up, by unconscious 
imitation, many vices from the cross animals 
with which chance brought him in contact. He 
grew obstinate from associating with a stalking 
mare ; fickle and insincere from training a baulky 
horse ; irresolute from riding a nag that always 
refused his fences. 

There was no horse he was afraid of—none 
that he could not perfectly subdue in the course 
of afew days. With little study of the veterinary 
art, he effected some wonderful cures; it has 
even been reported that he cured a bone spavin. 

Garret’s manner varied very much. He es- 
sayed to be all things to all men. He had jockey- 
slang and flash talk for turfites and fast men 
with whom he dealt, while, when trading with a 
clergyman or an eminent merchant, his language 
was moderate and humble, his voice low, and his 
bearing so meek, that, but for a roguish twinkle 
in the corner of his eyes, and a nervous twitch- 
ing in his ears, you would have thought him a 
saint on earth. 

We have said that Garret could tame any 
horse alive. We repeat that he could do so. In 
his hands, any horse, no matter how furious or 
ill-tempered, could be made obedient to Aim, but 
the moment it passed out of his hands, the new 
owner would find him perfectly unmanageable. 
If Garret could only warrant a horse sound and 
kind for three days, he was perfectly happy. He 
would buy for a song a perfect Tartarof a horse, 
that had been given up by everybody as incorri- 
gible, and in about a week reduce him to the 
most perfect obedience by the united influences 
of fearlessness, perseverance, and severity. After 
a sufficient lapse of time he would sell the ani- 
mal for a large figure—but always left him with 
apprehension, lest he should cut some ruinous 
caper before the day was out, and be flung back 
on his hands. 

I remember well his passing off one of these 
born brutes on an aged and rather nervous gen- 
tleman of Brooklyn. The animal was a strap- 
ping grey, sixteen hands high, strong as an ele- 
phant and ferocious as a tiger, when it came into 
Van Voorst’s hands. He had almost every vice 
belonging to his species. He stalked, he bit, he 
ran back, he kicked, he reared. Garret had his 
hands full for some days, but starvation and whip 
cord made him amenable to rule. Yet though 
Garret could now drive him with a silken rein, a 
steel chain in any other hand would not have 
curbed him. At last, however, he was deemed 
sufficiently manageable to be quiet in strange 
hands for two or three days, and Garret drove 
him down in his gig to the nervous gentleman’s. 
The nervous gentleman admired the appearance 
of the nag, his fiery eye and flexible nostril, his 
proud gait and silken shining coat, but asked : 

“Ts he gentle ?” 

“ As far as I know, sir, he’s perfectly gentle,” 
answered Garret. ‘As far as I know, a child 
might drive him with a thread. I never see 
nothing to the contrary. Would you like to try 
a turn, sir?” 

The nervous gentleman got into the gig. Gar- 
ret seated himself beside him, and took up the 
reins. “Lines aint no use, sir,” said he; “I 
only handle ’em cause here the ribbins is.” 

Off went the gallant grey under no pull at all. 
When the owner said ‘“ Whoa!” he stopped, 
without a finger to the rein. When he said “Go,” 
he was off. 

“This is wonderful-—a child might indeed 
drive him!” said the nervous citizen of Brooklyn. 

Garret listened to the praises of his horse quite 
<<, 

“What do you want for this superb animal ?” 

“Tought to have three hundred and fifty for 
her,” answered Garret, with adeep sigh. ‘‘ But 
as I’m in rather a tight place just now, I’ll say 
three hundred.” 

“Step into my counting-room,” said the nerv- 
ous gentleman, “and I'll write you a check for 
the money.” 

“T’ve only jest one thing to say about the 
horse,’’ said Garret, as he stowed away the check 
in a little dark wallet; “he’s mighty particular 
about his harness. If you puta hundred dollar 
harness on him, he’ll be so proud and vain that 
Old Nick himself couldn’t hold him. And if you 
put a very cheap, mean harness on him, he’ll run 
away and break everything to bits. But if you 
give him a harness worth from twenty-five to 
thirty dollars, he’ll be satisfied, and go just 
right.” 

“That’s very strange,” said the nervous gen- 
tleman. 

“It’s gospel,” said Garret. 

The next week the nervous gentleman was 
run away with, and his carriage dashed to pieces, 
while the horse came foaming home to Garret’s, 
with nothing but a snaffle-bitted bridle on him. 
The purchaser made his appearance the next 
day full of indignation to demand an explana- 
tion. But Garret was before-hand with him. 

“Didn’t you drive the grey in a bran new har- 
ness ? 

“yee.” 

“How much did you pay for it?” 

“Forty dollars.” 

“‘T thought so from the looks of the head stall. 
It’s your own fault. Itold you thirty—but you 
couldn't be satisfied with that, and pride was the 
ruination of you.” 

“T can’t have so particular a horse,” said the 
nervous gentleman. ‘“ What will you give me for 
him and take him back ?” 

“A hundred and fifty,” said the horse-dealer. 

« Give me the money and he’s yours, and when 
you come across a horse that isn’t more nice than 
wise, let me know—that’s all.’’ 

Ihave given but one specimen of Garret’s 
mode of doing business. Though a Dutchman, 
he was as shrewd as a Yankee, but knew how to 
veil his acumen by an exterior of simplicity so 
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CHILDHOOD'’S LAUGH. 
BY FREDERICK A. PARMENTER 


Like to the chime of silver belle, 
Soft ringing, pure and clear, 

Is childhcod’s laugh, all soft and low, 
Sweet striking on the ear 


‘Tis like the voice of wreathed shella, 
When blows the seaside breeze ; 

When they breathe forth low music, soft, 
Like rustling of the leaves 


‘Tis always full of brightest joy, 
Its tones so pure and clear; 
Before its cadence, low and soft, 

Is hushed, by e’en a fear. 


It makes the old feel young again; 
It fills their heart with j.y— 

And takes them back to other days, 
When life had no alloy 


O, may it ever be thus bright! 
No sorrow may it know; 

To hush its silver accents pure, 
Or plunge them deep in woe. 
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A VISIT TO MY BACHELOR UNCLE. 
BY T. os KERMODE. 


We had just been one week in Philadelphia, 
having previously lived in England, when the 
postman’s rat-tat brought me quickly down stairs, 
and I heard him say: “ A letter for Miss Ida 
Mortimer.” 

“ Who could it be from ?” thought I, and has- 
tily breaking the seal, I read to my astonishmeng, 
—‘ Uncle Mortimer will be happy to see his 
niece, Ida, at his residence, one mile from Keis- 
terstown. Uncle Mortimer is well known, and 
any person will direct his niece to the farm.” 

Running up to papa, I asked him to read the 
note, and tell me what was to be done, 

Now, my dear readers, I will inform you in 
confidence that I had not seen my uncle Morti- 
mer for fifteen years, and was quite a child when 
he visited us in England, and a great favorite 
with him too. I must also tell you that he was 
immensely rich, and very eccentric, and had 
reached the age of fifty-two, and had never been 
married. 

I looked at papa anxiously, trying to read his 
decision in his countenance. He smiled as he put 
the note on the table, and said : 

“Well, Ida, my love, I suppose you must go. 
You know I wrote to your uncle, informing him 
that we should stay at this hotel for the present, 
and he has answered my note speedily (in a 
fashion). Your brother John has to go to Bal- 
timore in a couple of days on business, if you 
can be ready to accompany him then, he will see 
you into the stage. Your uncle will probably 
meet you in the town, if he should not, you can 
hire a carriage.” 

I told papa ‘ could easily be ready, and pro- 
ceeded in high glee to make my arrangements. 
The two days passed away, and on the morning 
of the third, the carriage drove up to the door. 
John handed me in, and we were soon at the 
railway station. We then took our places in the 
cars, and in eight hours reached Baltimere. At 
precisely eight, the next morning, John saw me 
safely in the stage, wishing me good-by. The 
driver cracked his whip, and we started at a fair 
rate for Keisterstown. 

Iamused myself with reading for some time, 
but getting tired of that, fell fast asleep, and was 
pleasantly dreaming of my old home, when some- 
body yelled, “‘ Here we are, miss ;” and, waking 
up, I perceived that the passengers had all 
alighted. I felt rather confused, as I looked 
round to see if there was any person there like 
the uncle I had pictured, but the place was com- 
paratively clear, and walking up to an individual 
dressed in short, gray pants, swallow-tailed 
coat, straw hat, and low shoes with very Broad 
toes, I inquired if he would direct me to Mr. 
Herbert Mortimer’s residence. 

“Mr. Mortimer? ahem !—yes,” hé replied, 
“he lives at Cow Farm, a mile from here.” 

“ Cow Farm! what a name,”’ said I, involun- 
tarily. 

“Well, miss, there’s a lot of cows there, I 
reckon. The country folks christened it. It is 
a queer name, and the old fellow that lives there 
is kind of queer too. Are you going to stay 
there long, miss ?” 

“T cannot tell,” I replied. 
Mr. Mortimer ?” 

“Well, yes. I guess you’re the niece he’s ex- 
pecting; I’m going up there now, and will take 
you in my buggy, if you like.” 

I thanked him, and gccepted his offer, and 
then inquired if my uncle kept much company. 

“ Yes, miss; he has a hundred cows, ten of 
them calved last week ; a fine lot of sheep, and 
geese, ducks, and roosters. I should say he is not 
short of company.” 


“Do you know 


“He must be crazy!” said I. “A pretty 
place to invite a young lady to—cows, sheep, and 
roosters, indeed! Pshaw! I wish I could go 
right home.” 

“ Well, miss,” resumed the stranger, “ I guess 
you'll be pretty comfortable, he’s a jolly old 
fellow, but he has a great horror of city man- 
ners.”” 

I felt vexed with the description of my uncle 
and his home, and remained silent the rest of che 


drive. My companion, with what seemed to me 


} an uncommonly sly look in his eyes, whistled 


well conceived as to dupe the most astute. He is | 


still, we believe, breeding and trading horses. 
Se a ee 
XTRAVAGANZA XTRAORDINARY. 
Charles X _,x king of France, was xtravagantly 
xtolled, but is xceedingly xecrated. He xhibited 
xtraordinary xcellence in xigency ; he was xem- 


plary in xternals, but xtrinsic on xamination ; he 


| T expect you are ready for it, too. 


was xatic under xhortation, xtreme in xcite- | 


ment, and xtraordinary in xtempore xp 
He was xpatriated for his xcesses ; 
ate his xtravagan 





sion. 
and, to expi- 
e, xiled and xpired in xile 


Yankee Doodle as loud as he could till he 


reached the farm. Throwing the reins to a boy, 
he said, ‘ Ho, housekeeper, show this lady to her 
room, while I go and hunt up her uncle.” 

The old lady smiled, and nodded, and I fol- 
lowed her Up stairs. 

The housekeeper said, “‘ Dinner is ready, miss. 

” 

I hastily changed my dress and followed her 


down stairs into the dining-room (a handsomely 


furnished one by the way). ‘Miss Ida Morti- 


mer,” said she. 

And a gentleman who was sitting on an easy 
chair, arose 

I perce 


ved to my astonish ment, my companion 





from the town, though he had chanyed his « 
cal looking suit for one of broadcloth 
“ How does my niece, Ida, think she will like 
the cows, sheep, and roosters '” he inquired 
I made no reply, but obeying an oid impulse, 


I putled his ears till he cried out, “ Hold, eno 





O! O! Tsay, you monkey, let go my ears !"’ 
I scolded him heartily for his deception. But 
he said, “it was a capital joke—ha! ha! hala 
capital joke—”’ till Iwas almost tempted to give 
his ears pall number two. 
We had just seated ourselves at table, when 
the door opened, and a tall, lanky individual en 
tered. He wore pants that reached a little below 
his knees, coarse hose, cowhide boots, a short 
swallow-tailed coat and a sugarloaf hat. I 
concluded that he was the person who had the 
care of the “ company.” 
My uncle rose, and went through the ceremony 
of introduction in the following manner 
“ My niece, Miss Ida, Zeb. Ida, my love, this 
is my confidential man. You scoundre/, you, why 
do you not bow to the lady ?”’ 
He tried to do so, but upset a large chair, trod 
upon the dog’s toes, making it bring forth discord- 
ant bow-wows, and knocked 
plants off a stand. 

My uncle and I laughed heartily, and after he 
had with great effort put things a little to rights 
again, he sat down to dinner. 

My friend of the cowhides ate voraciously. 
Happening to look across the table, and seeing 
me smiling, he put his elbows into the soup 
dish, knocking it and the contents to the floor, 
and seizing his hat, he made his exit in a most 
unceremonious manner. 

My uncle’s merry laugh again rang out; he 
said, “‘ Zeb is in love with you, Ida, he never 
acts so, only when under the infiuence of the 
tender passion.” I made push the second at his 
ears, but he covered them up and immediately 
promised “ better behaviour.” 

When the dinner things were removed, as it 
looked too gloomy to walk out, I asked my 
uncle to tell me why he had never been married. 
Patting on a look of mock-seriousness, he said, 
“ Well, you little fairy, Ul tell you. When I 
was about thirty, I shocld have been married to 
a young lady named Annie McGregor. One 
morning, about a week before the time appointed 
for our marriage, I called to see my lady-love, 
and was shown into a room with folding doors. 
The lady was in the other part, and did not know 
that I was in the house. She was in a great pas- 
sion about something, and when the maid began 
to say that ‘Mr. Mortimer was—’ she did not 
get any further—but was interrupted with, ‘Don’t 
speak to me, madam!’ and I had the unspeakable 
pleasure of hearing myself called a ‘jackass,’ and 
a ‘thick headed mule.’ So ended my first court- 
ship. I went home, and nursed my disappoint- 
ment for ten years. I then went wooing a fair 
young creature named Minnie Lawson ; I loved 
her, I can tell you; but I had the misfortune to 
hear her tell a young companion, that she had 
broken off her engagement with Harry Lee, to 
‘marry that old dotard, Mortimer. But then 
you know, dear,’ she said, ‘he has money, and I 
can spend it first-rate—if he is an old wol,’ I 
never tried again in the lottery of matrimony, as 
I had drawn ¢wo blanks, and am just coming out 
of my disappointment now.” I sympathized 
with him, in the unfortunate termination of his 
courtships, and was soon as great a favorite with 
him as I was when a child. 

A fortnight passed pleasantly away, and I did 
not feel tired of my uncle or his “ company.” 
We went riding every morning at five o'clock, 
and the confidential man, the scoundrel, ete., 
continued every day at dinner to go through a 
variety of antics, which, my uncle assured me, 
were meant in admiration of myself. 

But everything pleasant bas an end, and I 
felt disappointed when I received a note from 
John, requesting my immediate retarn to Plila- 
delphia, as papa was very sick. 1 wished my 
kind uncle good-by, and taking with me a lock 
of my admirer’s hair, cut off his head with a pair 
of sheep-shears, and resembling tow, departed. 
I have promised to visit Uncle Mortimer ayain, 
soon, and will then yive you chapter second of 
my adventures. 


some beautiful 


~~ +~w-es+ — 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


The London (England) Advertiser, speaking 
of the United States and Great Britain, uses the 
following language : — 

“Contemplate Enyland, groaning with taxa- 
tion, and struggling 11 @ sanguinary war; with 
her trade deranged, her populace discontented, 
her government the corrupt machine of an oli- 
garchy, and her revenues squandered for she 
knows not what; and contrast her with America 
—the Amenca that British cabinet ministers 
treat with so much indifference, whose states- 
men are cultivating the arts of peace, and whose 
commerce is gathering a golden harvest to the 
nation. She it is that stands boldly forward to 
her civil greatness ; she it 1s that presents a strik- 
ing contrast to the military despotisms of Europe; 
she it is that—with her thousand miles of un 
guarded coast, her unwalied cities, her meaeyre 
navy, combines within herself the elements neces- 
sary to a great military nation. Peace reigns at 
her fireside: her throne is not in mourning. Her 
legislators are devising means to relieve an 
overtlowing treasury, her trade is vigorous, her 
people are increasing beyoud comparison in 
wealth. Would that we could say the ! 
England spends her blood and treasure in 
ing the battles of unthankfal neighbors 





sa ie 


Amer 
ica fights only her own hattles—she fights them 
quick and well.” 





+ eee 
TAKING THE CENSUS. 


The following colloquy lately took place ont 
west between the census marshal and « Gerinan 

“ Who lives bere! 

“ Toe 

“ What's your name *” 

“ Sharmany on the Khine 

* What's your father 

“Nix for straw 

“ When did you arr 

“ Mit a steamboat ”’ 

“Got any children *” 


* bame 


3 Albany 7” 


“ Yaw—two barrels mit krout.”’ 

© How long ba ye ved in thi house * 
“Two roome and der |asement’ 

“Who owns the building 1” 


“| pays notung. Haus pays the same twice a 





mon 

‘ Where did yor liv t year?” 

“Across der red store as vou come up mit de 
market in your right haod, pehind der pamy 


vhat pelongs two de blacksmid shop. —Clereland 
Herad 
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HOPE, 





BY MARIE 8. LADD. 
Down in the heart's deep shadows 
There singeth the livelong day, 
A little bird with a witching voice, 
A gently soothing lay. 


It singeth a song of sunshine, 
Tossing the boughs about, 

That shaded with gloom the merry heart, 
Till its light had nigh gone out. 


It singeth a song so cheery, 
It pleaseth the soul to hear; 
The eyelid, no longer weary, 
Ceaseth to drop the tear; 


Winning the soul to gladness, 
Winning it on to light, 

Frightening away grim sadness, 
That bringeth the soul its blight. 


Though oft its voice is syren, 
And its words contain no truth, 
I care not, so long asit singeth 
The merry hopes of youth. 
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THE STUDENT'S INTRIGUE. 


BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 

Tur term was over, vacation commenced, and 
the majority of the students had departed to 
their several homes, or to some gay watering 
place, to pass the two months of leisure which 
followed the examinations. The few who re- 
mained at their lodgings were either over-studi- 
ous men, striving for the honors, or those who, 
without thought of honors, were endeavoring to 
make up in the vacation for the time wasted the 
previous term. 

Three persons, however, yet haunted the de- 
serted spot, and prowled listlessly about the ac- 
customed places, for a different reason from 
either of the foregoing. These persons were 
my old chums—Dick Rhombus, who was pre- 
paring himself for the profession of a civil engi- 
neer, Jack A , who i led to become a 
second Astley Cooper, and myself, who never 
expected to become much of anything, a glow- 
ing fancy of my youthful years, which, unlike 
most of the hopes and dreams of that period, 
has not been doomed to disappointment. 

The reason of our still remaining, objectless, 
about the college, was from no disinclination 
upon our part to participate in the pleasures of 
our gay and more fortunate classmates. On the 
contrary, none would have enjoyed with keener 
zest a summer tour, or a sea side flirtation, than 
ourselves, had such a thing been possible ; but 
the old stalwort curse, that for ages has kept so 
many stout fellows fettered, supine and inactive, 
who otherwise might have kicked and cuffed the 
world into an acknowledgement of their abilities 
and deservings, had fallen heavily upon us, and 
poverty, like the old gentleman, who burdened 
the shoulders of that much-enduring mariner, 
Captain Sinbad, clung to us with a pertinacity 
that mocked our efforts to shake off the unloved 
companionship, shook we ever so fiercely or so 
well. 

The similarity of our circumstances and tastes, 
as well as the fact that we were the only lodgers 
in the same house, made us fast and constant 
friends—not that we were the only ones in the 
college who writhed under the disgrace of pov- 
erty, but they were mostly men whose tempera- 
ment differed materially from ours. In our 
heart of hearts, we felt ourselves superior to the 
poor students of our time. It is true, not many 
rich, not many mighty, not many noble, stum- 
bled over the rickety stairs, or bumped their 
heads against the corners of the dark passage in 
the endeavor to find the way to our attic, nor 
was their acquaintance desired; for to poor 
men of wealthy ideas, like ourselves, a rich 
companion could only be a source of humilia- 
tion. From the sublime pinnacle of poverty we 
looked down with calm contempt alike upon the 
rich, who gave themselves airs, and the poor, 
who paid court to them. Ourselves were com- 
panions to ourselves, and any venturesome spirit 
who endeavored to penetrate our little coterie, 
speedily discovered that the party was composed 
of precisely one individual too many ; our pur- 
suits were not their pursuits, nor their pleasures 
our pleasures ; the popping of champagne corks, 
the boisterous shout and ribald song was not the 
music to our ears that it is to your drunkards ; 
neither did we delight in unprovoked assaults 
upon peaceable watchmen, like your rowdies ; 
nor cultivate ballet dancers, and such like cattle, 
like your libertines. Our amusements were of a 
more sober and orthodox sort; nor was there 
any necessity that we should distinguish our- 
selves in any of these pursuits, as our college, 
without any help from us, was bountifully sup- 
plied with young gentlemen who were perfect 
adepts in most every description of fashionable 
villany. 

Long and able arguments took place in our 
rooms upon the subject of the immense import- 
ance and dignity of man, considered as a stark- 
naked animal without a copper to his name. 
But these discussions never generated any hard 
feelings among us, as we invariably took the 
attirmative side of the question, and the decision 
was always unanimous. Voluminous articles, 
treating of the vanity of wealth and its possess- 
ors, and abounding in scathing sarcasm, were 
despatched periodically to the office of the Uni- 
versity Gazette, in which interesting sheet, the 
mammon-serving and unappreciative editor usu- 
aliy caused the titles only to appear, under the 
head of “articles declined.” Interminable walks 
strengthened our muscles, and very short black 
pipes, with very strong tobacco, was our only 
dissipation. Upon the whole, it is probable we 
enjoyed ourselves quite as well as our more 
favored classmates. 

Looking back upon those times, however, I 
am inclined to think that our pursuits and plea- 
sures might not have been so blameless, had we 








possessed the means of gratifying our tastes and | 


appetizes ; as with all our affected contempt of 
wealth and the vanities of the world, we could 


not help sometimes repining at our lot; for we 
were young, and say what you will, young peo- 
ple do yearn and hanker after the vanities ; and 
very right and proper it is, that, so far as they 
are innocent, they should be indulged in. As it 
was not possible for us to indulge, we made a 
virtue of necessity, and viewed with supreme 
contempt every species of amusement that in- 
volved expenditure. 

A deep sigh would, however, occasionally es- 
cape along with the tobacco smoke, as we saw 
some of our favored classmates whirling along 
in a dashing turnout, or with ‘“ nods and becks, 
and wreathed smiles,” doing the agreeable to a 
bevy of young beauties, with any one of whom 
we would have given all our worldly possessions 
to be upon such intimate terms. But envious 
or repining thoughts were speedily banished with 
good old stoical resolution, and though our path 
lay across the slough of despond, we pushed 
stoutly onward, well knowing the treacherous 
ground upon which we trod, that did we stop to 
gaze at and envy the happiness of others, our- 
selves would inevitably be mired and lost. _ 

There was one object, however, for which 

every young rascal in the university, including 
ourselves, wished and strove in vain, the wealthy 
and aristocratic being equally unsuccessful with 
ourselves. Opposite the college green, stood an 
old mansion of imposing appearance, occupied 
by a stern-looking, hard-featured, elderly gentle- 
man of decidedly unprepossessing form and ad- 
dress, who had under his charge as a ward, a 
veritable angel—at least, she went by no other 
name among the students, than “ our angel,” 
and there was a sort of tradition among them to 
the effect that she had by some accident in early 
life lost her wings, and was only stopping at her 
then residence until they should grow again, 
when they might expect any fine morning to 
see her soaring upwards with all the velocity 
and twice the grace of Mr. Green, the celebrated 
sronaut. 
The history of this young lady was perfectly 
well known to every individual connected with 
the college, and was the first lesson learned by 
the young student upon being introduced to his 
Alma Mater. She was the only daughter of an 
old gentleman, who had passed the greater por- 
tion of his life in India, where he had accumu- 
lated an immense fortune, counting, it was said, 
by millions. This daughter was the child of his 
old age and the delight of his heart, the declared 
heiress of his enormous wealth. Upon thedeath 
of his wife, which occurred soon after the birth 
of her child, he gave up his business in disgust, 
and with his daughter and his wealth, returned 
to England, to the home of his boyhood—and 
the old house before mentioned had for years 
been closed. But the change of scene and occu- 
pation acted unfavorably upon a debilitated con- 
stitution, and he had barely time to set his tem- 
poral house in order, before he was summoned 
to undertake that long journey beyond the river, 
leaving his daughter and property to the sole 
care and guardianship of an old India friend, in 
whom he placed the most implicit confidence. 
But our angel, or Mary Addison, to use the 
name which of right belonged to her, found a 
wide difference between the indulgent care of 
her father and the stern severity of her guardian, 
who at once adopted a course of proceedings 
which called down upon his head the loud and 
deep maledictions of the students, if not the 
young lady herself. 

At the time of which I write, she had arrived 
at that age of ages, seventeen, and certainly a 
more lovely creature never stood beneath a sun- 
shade, or dazzled the eyes and understandings 
of susceptible young gentlemen, than when, at 
long intervals, her graceful little figure emerged 
from the gloomy and unused portals of the lone- 
ly mansion, and tripped lightly, yet fearfully, 
across the college green. 

It was in vain the more adventurous and as- 
piring of our companions sought an acquaint- 
ance with the object of our adoration; the jeal- 
ous care of her guardian prevented the most dis- 
tant approach to familiarity. From the death of 
her father, any other man than himself had never 
crossed the threshold, and as for all the society 
she enjoyed, she might as well have been in soli- 
tary confinement in the tower. 

The object of her guardian in thus secluding 
her, was believed by the students—and subse- 
quently found to be the fact—that he had, by 
speculating largely in her funds, met with enor- 
mous losses, and in some degree impaired the 
fortune held in trust for his ward, whose mar- 
riage he had every reason to dread, as his mis- 
management would thereby be exposed, and 
himself deprived of the use of her large inheri- 
tance. Such a proceeding, you may be sure, 
caused him to be held in abhorrence ; for pretty 
girls were not plenty in our time—indeed, they 
have not multiplied surprisingly since. The 
cold-blooded cruelty of keeping such a divinity 
befure our eyes, without permitting her to be ap- 
proached, was a sin that could not be forgiven. 
The facts concerning this young lady had often 
been the topic of conversation between myself 
and friends, but with so many more favored 
competitors in the field, we never dared so much 
as hope to make her acquaintance. 

It was the custom with us to assemble in 
Jack Amputate’s room every evening to smoke 
our pipes, and enjoy ourselves as well as might 
be. For nearly two years we had scarcely been 
If one took it into 
his head to go out, the other two accompanied 
him. So inseparable had we become, that no 


separated a single evening. 


one ever thought of seeing one of us alone. 
When by any chance such an unlikely circum- 
stance did occur, questions were showered upon 
us from all quarters, as to what disease our 
friend died of, whether he was resigned to the 
melancholy event, and such like. 

But a change, great and unexpected, disturb- 





ed the harmony of our social triangle ; there 


was disaffection in the camp, and Dick Rhom- 


bus was the traitor. He began by absenting 


himself, perhaps one or two nights in the week, | 
; MiP : eee 
gradually increasing to every night when it did | 


not rain. This was not to be borne ; we demanded 
an explanation ; Dick refused to give any. We 
threatened to expel him from our society, but 
he begged so hard to be allowed to remain, that 


we consented, upon his solemn assurance that 
he was doing nothing we could disapprove, as 
he would shortly convince us, although it would 
be a breach of confidence to explain at that 
time. 


| nish, we'll soon bring you round again. 
| 3 
, down and compose yourself. 


We were forced to be content with this partial 


but by no means satisfactory disclaimer, though 
we felt hurt that he should keep any secrets 
from us. We endeavored as much as possible 
to keep up the good old jovial times when Dick 
was in, but it would not do; there was restraint 
upon one side, and want of confidence upon the 


other. Jack and myself became quite dull and | 


mopish; Dick, on the contrary, improved in 
spirits the longer his transgressions continued. 

But his going out nights, without informing 
us whither he went, although bad enough in it- 
self, was as nothing compared with the enormity 
we were destined to behold with our own eyes. 
A bundle was left at the house during Dick’s 
absence, directed to him. Jack and myself, as 
a matter-of-course, instituted a strict search into 
the contents. What was our indignation and 
horror to behold a bran-new dress-coat, black 
satin vest, and yellow doeskin pants! Now we 
knew Dick had no money, and as for credit, that 
was among the impossibilities. We were all in 
debt to every tailor within a circuit of ten miles, 
and had it been to save our lives, not one of us 
could have got trusted for a single farthing. 
We left the articles in Dick’s room, determined 
that he should explain himself that very night, 
on pain of instant expulsion from the house. 
Having decided fully upon this, we returned to 
our rooms to await his coming; but the sly dog 
slipped in unobserved, and changing his some- 
what threadbare garments for the new and 
glossy ones, he slipped out again, his guilty 
conscience making him dread the scrutiny of 
honest men, like ourselves. I caught sight of 
him, however, as he crossed the green, and 
must own his new clothes became him uncom- 
monly well—though Dick was one of those in- 
tolerably handsome scoundrels, who always look 
well in anything. But my heart was sorrowful. 
Could it be that Dick Rhombus, our Dick, the 
stern republican, the despiser of wealth and the 
lauder of poverty, had gone over to the enemy ? 
Yet it must be. How else came he by the new 
clothes? Unable to resist the temptation, he 
had become the base parasite, flatterer and 
sponge upon some half fledged lordling, that he 
might be humiliated by the present of a new 
suit of clothes now and then, and a few guineas 
whenever the noble lord was either drunk or gen- 
erous. With these bitter fancies in my mind, I 
crossed over to Jack’s room, to learn whether 
his thoughts corresponded with mine. 

As I entered his room, Jack was sitting flat 
upon the floor, his legs stretched out at full 
length, in such a manner as to describe a right 
angle, wholly absorbed in blacking a pair of 
stout boots. A strong blue-black beard of four 
days’ growth graced his chin; a broad streak of 
blacking extended from the inner corner of one 
eye to the angle of the lowcr jaw, giving a 
somewhat savage and South Sea islandigh ex- 
pression to his stern countenance, in the centre 
of which was stuck a short, black pipe, which 
he was puffing vigorously. 

Jack did not raise his head, or speak, as,I en- 
tered, but continued brushing furiously, as if his 
very existence depended upon raising a polish 
on his stogies. Accordingly, lighting up my 
pipe, and seating myself upon an inverted coal 
scuttle, I lifted up my voice in denunciation of 
Dick, enlarging upon all I had seen, and all I 
surmised, concluding by asking Jack his opinion 
how it was all to end. 

“Dunno,” replied Jack, sententiously, at the 
same time emitting a huge cloud of smoke. 
“« Make him show his hand to-night.” 

There is an old adage, familiar to most per- 
sons, to the effect, that whenever you make 
mention of a certain gentleman, who is popular- 
ly supposed to sport a caudal appendage, and 
with feet divided longitudinally in the center, 
he is sure to make his appearance. The truth 
of this saying was strikingly illustrated upon 
the present occasion, for Jack had scarcely ut- 
tered the concluding word of the furegoing sen- 
tence, when the door was suddenly thrown open, 
and Dick bounced into the room. Hastily bolt- 
ing the door behind him, he began striding up 
and down the roorh in the greatest agitation, 
giving vent to his feelings, whatever they were, 
in a profusion of execrations upon himself and 
the world in general. 

“Ido believe I’m the unluckiest dog that 
ever was christened,” he burst forth, dashing his 
hat into the middle of the floor. “That such a 
thing as this should happen just at this time ; 
everything going on so nicely, too. But for 
this, I should be a made man. Q, it’s enough 
to drive a man crazy! Jack!” he exclaimed, 
passionately, “why in the name of Beelzebub 
don’t you speak to a fellow? Is this what you 
call friendship—not to assist your friend out of 
a scrape, nor even sympathize with him? Jack! 
I say.” 

“Did you speak to me?” drawled out Jack, 
for the first time discontinuing the blacking of 
his boots. ‘ What’s the matter?” 

“Matter? — what's the matter? That’s the 
matter—look there!” and Dick pointed from 
the window with an air like the villain in a 
tragedy. 





Beneath the window was pacing to and fro a | 


decided-looking man, whose profession no poor 
student could possibly mistake. 

“Do you see that?” continued Dick ; “ that 
demon, waiting to devour me! Did you ever 
see such a monster ?—such a devil in human 
form? Look at the demoniac swing of that 
blue coat-tail, and those fiendish brass buttons ! 
O, that I had a thirty-two pounder—a sixty-four 
pounder—a whole battery of siege ordnance— 
wherewith to aonihilate him! Jack!” he con- 
tinued, glaring fiercely upon that individual, 
“you call yourself a chemist; is there no poison 
that will kill at a distance? J want that villain’s 
vlood, and I'll have it!” 

“IT think it would have a beneficial effect if I 
were to take about six ounces of blood from yuu, 
my fine fellow,” remarked Jack. ‘ You are in- 
sane, you are, and I’m very glad of it, as it in 


some measure accounts for your unjustifiable 


conduct for the last month or two; but with 
scientific treatment, such as I am able to fur- 
So sit 
If you continue 
to rave in this manner, I shall be obliged to re- 
sort to a straight jacket.” 

“Rave! isn’t it enough to make any one 
rave? Do you know who that man is?” yelled 
Dick, in a frenzy of passion. 

“T think I ought to know him,” returned 
Jack, calmly, “fora very respectable bailiff— 
the same one who besieged me, for something 
more than a week, with that little account of 
Smith’s, which he never succeeded in getting ; 
but what the deuce ails you about him ? so long 
as you stay in doors, he can’t touch you, though 
I must own, it isn’t the pleasantest sight in the 
world to have one of the tribe constantly before 
your eyes. As Maginn says : 

‘My heart leaps up when I behold 
A bailitf in the street: 
*Twas so since from one first I ran; 
‘Twas so even in the Isle of Man; 
Twill be so even in Newgate’s hold, 
Or in the Fleet! 
A trap is hateful toa man! 
And my whole course of life shall be 
Bent against them in just antipathy !—’”’ 

“O, confound your quotations!” interrupted 
Dick. “I know I’m safe so long as I stay in 
the house, but I must go out—it’s time I was on 
the spot now ;” and Dick strode about the room 
like a very madman. “TI tell you I must go; 
“can’t you do anything to get him off the 
watch, if it’s only for ten minutes? But no,” 
he continued, as we made no reply, “ your pre- 
tended friendship is all a sham. I have sus- 
pected as much for the last month.” 

“Peace! thou most uncivil engineer,” inter- 
rupted Jack ; “if you expect any aid or comfort 
from us, you must, in the first place, explain 
your late conduct, and next, let us know what 
you want to go out for.” 

“T thought I had told you,” replied Dick, 
confusedly ; ‘‘ I am to be married at seven, and 
it lacks but twenty minutes of the time.” 

“Just repeat that speech once more,” gasped 
Jack, thunderstruck at this announcement; 
“something must have gone wrong with my 
ears. You married? Without intending any 
disrespect, let me ask who, in the name of all that’s 
indigent and poverty-stricken, will marry you ?” 

To our immeasurable surprise and bewilder- 
ment, Dick faltered the name of Mary Addison ; 
and in hurried accents, almost incoherent from 
excitement, he gave us the whole history of his 
acquaintance, courtship, proposal and accept- 
ance, going into ecstacies at every mention of 
her name. He told us how the dear creature, 
pining to be released from the tyranny of her 
guardian, had consented that the marriage should 
take place secretly, that very night; how the 
guardian, probably suspecting what was going 
on, from the first, pretended friendship for Dick, 
in order to frustrate the scheme; how Dick, in 
the extremity of his need, had accepted a loan 
of fifty pounds from him, to procure the new 
clothes, a license, and so forth ; how, upon going 
to meet his beloved, he had been chased by the 
bailiff, and barely succeeded in escaping to the 
house, through his greater length of legs. 

“Now,” continued Dick, “what am I to do?” 

“True,” replied Jack, “what are you to do? 
but do you mean to say that you were fool 
enough to allow the guardian to hocus you into 
the belief that he was your friend, and that you 
actually borrowed fifty pounds of him ?” 

“T didn’t know but he might have taken a 
fancy to me,” muttered Dick; ‘ besides, what 
was I todo without money? Couldn’t get a li- 
cense, without money.” 

“O greenness, thy name is Richard Rhom- 
bus, Esq., civil engineer,” continued Jack ; 
“thou dolt, thou bossy, thou worse than a bossy, 
thou juvenile jackass! Dick Rhombus, you're 
a fuol, and don’t deserve a wife.” 

“T know I'ma fool,” whimpered Dick, with 
an air of humility; ‘but what am I to do? it 
only wants ten minutes of the time to meet her.” 

“Something must be done,” replied Jack, 
thoughtfully.“ I'll go down and talk with the 
bailitf ; perhaps we may get an extension.” 

“ Do—do go down, and try to do something. 
If you succeed, I’ll be the making of you.” 

“Hold that calf’s tongue of yours, and don’t 
insult me with any more of your eloquence,” 
spluttered Jack, with his face in a basin of wa- 
ter, with which he was trying to remove the 
blacking from his countenance. . 

I really thought Dick would jump out of his 
skin—as the saying is—with impatience, during 
the few minutes of Jack’s negociations with the 
bailiff; and his despair was really affecting 
when Jack returned with the announcement that 
he had been unsuccessful. For a few minutes 
we sat gazing at each other in stupid silence. 

“ What shall I do?” Dick burst forth. “ What 
say if we arrest the bailiff, bring him up here 
and make him fast, till it’s over ?”’ ; 

“ Wont do,” returned Jack ; “only get your- 
self locked up on a criminal process, which 
you'd find something worse than this.” 

“What, then, shall I do?’ he asked, in an 
agony of excitement. ‘ By heavens! there 
she is just coming out of the door, and expect- 
ing to meet me on the green.” 

“Send an excuse,”’ sugested Jack. 

*Pooh—an excuse! prevail upon a lady to 
elope with you, and when she comes to meet you, 
ask to be excused! I tell you what I will do,” 
continued Dick, with firmness. ‘ This is a des- 
perate case ; I shall go down and disable that 
man, and take the consequences hereafter.” 

“You'll do no such thing; your arrest would 
follow before you could get half way across the 
green. Eureka! I haveit!’’ suddenly exclaimed 
Jack, kicking his heels into the air; “ strip your- 
self, Dick, strip yourself, off with those gouse- 
colored breeches.” 

“* What do you mean ?”” wonderingly inquired 
Dick. 





ver mind what I mean; just peel, and 
that quick.” 


The idea began to dawn upon us; and Jack 





was speedily invested with the new clothes, while | 


Dick assumed his old ones. 
“Now, then,” said Jack, turning to me, 
“vou, I believe, have never been arrested by 


this bailiff; consequently, he don’t know that 


you area beggar. Go down, and pretend that | 


you are going to settle the bill; make a show of 
your pocket-book, if you happen to possess such 
a useless article. While you engage his atten- 
tion, I will slip out and run; he will recognize 
the clothes as the same Dick had on, when he 
was after him before, and, of course, give chase ; 
I will give him a long run, and, in the mean 
time, let Dick get spliced with as little delay as 
possible, for the ruse will be soon discoversd.” 

Dick pressed my hand, imploring me to be 
successful, and I departed on my delicate mis- 
sion, The bailiff eyed me suspiciously, as I 
emerged from the house ; but putting on a bold 
face, I accosted him. 

“ Well, my good fellow,” said I, “ what's the 
trouble ? how much is this debt of my friend?” 

“ The debt,” he replied, “is fifty pounds; the 
costs are—"” 

“O, hang the items ; what is the amount?” 

“Fifty-four pounds, ten shillings and eight 

nce.’” 

“ Fifty odd pounds!” I repeated, with an air 
of contempt, at the same time drawing out my 
pocket-book. “I suppose it’s all right if the 
money is paid to you ?” 

“O yes—yes, sir, all right, perfectly.” 

“Do you happen to have the bill with you, 
Mr. Bailitf !’”’ 1 continued, slowly opening the 
pocket-book. 

“Yes, sir—yes, sir, here it is,” he replied, 
fumbling over a quantity of papers. 

I had manwuvred to get the bailiff’s back 
turned towards the house, and as he reached me 
the bill, Jack slipped out and darted across the 
green unperceived. 

“ O—ah—yes, this is the bill, is it? well, 
there’s the man who wants to settle it;” and I 
pointed to Jack's flying figure, which looked the 
very picture of Dick, as he skimmed across the 
college green, some four or five rods in advance. 

With something very like an oath, the bailiff 
crumpled the papers into his hat, and started in 
pursuit. The race was an exciting one. They 
were both good runners, and both exerted their 
strength to the utmost. Across the green and 
up the street they flew, with surprising velocity, 
their hair and coat-tails streaming straight out 
behind them in the wind. ‘Go it, yaller legs! 
go it, catchpole!” yelled the boys, joining in 
the chase. The students shouted their applause, 
and followed on to see the sport, alternately en- 
couraging the pursuer or pursued, as either 
gained or lost. Windows flew up, and heads 
popped out ; and, altogether, there was as pretty 


a row as you'd wish to see. But still Jack kept | 


on, anxious to give Dick as much time as 
possible. Through long muddy lanes, across 
ploughed fields, over fences and through hedges, 
the chase continued, until, weary and exhausted, 
Jack doubled on his pursuer, and again entered 
the town, and would probably have escaped, but, 
turning into a narrow street, in the rear of the 
church, a policeman barred his progress. The 
bailiff was close behind, and there was nothing 
for it but to surrender ; yes, one chance more. 
The front door of a house was standing ajar ; 
into the door and up stairs he rushed, through a 
room containing some half dozen ladies, who, of 
course, commenced screaming and fainting away 
with great propriety; but he stopped for no 
such nonsense. Diving down the back stairs, 
he found himself in an area, enclosed with a 
high picket fence. His pursuers were already 
descending the stairs. The fence was high; but 
to scale it was not impossible. He jumped, 
and missed; another jump, and he was upon 
the top. As the crowd, hooting and yelling, 
poured into the area, Jack considered himself 
good for another ten minutes, for he could easily 
place the fence between himself and his foe; but 
alas for human calculations, as he sprang from 
the fence, the new coat-tails caught in the high 
pickets, and he hung suspended. Before he 
could release himself the bailiff had hold of bim. 

“So, I’ve got you at last!” gasped the bailiff. 
“ You'll pay for this night’s job, young fellow.” 

“ Look here, old ratile-trap,” remarked Jack, 
coolly adjusting his disordered dress, “ just keep 
your hands off me, or I’! smash your face for 
you; you've got no writ against me.” 

“Go it, spunky! don’t let him be afraid of ye, 
my lion!” shouted the crowd. 

The bailiff had by this time discovered the 
game played on him, and vowing vengeance, he 
hurried off, while Jack hastened in the direction 
of the church, to see how Dick had sped. Dick, 
on his part, had emerged from the house as soon 
as the bailiff was out of sight; the excitement 
called off the attention of the students, and he 
joined his sweetheart unperceived. The distance 
to the church was short, and in a few minutes 
Dick, his intended, her maid and myself, stood 
before the alr; but the parson, contrary to 
agreement, was absent. The sexton assured us 
he would return in a few minutes. Here was a 
situation! the bride pale and trembling, Dick in 
a fit condition to enter a mad-house, and the 
happiness of the whole party depending on 
Jack’s lege! The parson at last made his ap- 
pearance. I repeatedly cautioned Dick not to 
appear in too great a hurry, as the parson might 
be suspicious and hesitate. After some little de- 
lay, the ceremony commenced, and was nearly 
finished, when a noise was heard at the door, and 
voices demanding admittance, one of which I 
recognized as Jack's, warning them ‘off, implor- 
ing them, if thew were genth men, not to disturb 
the church, as there 


Was @ marriage taking place 
within. The parson hesitated 
“Go on, if you please, rir,’ said I, with o 
frightful smile on my countenance, intended to 
give me an unconcerned appearance , “ it is om- 
inous to stop in this manner 
The parson smiled and continued, for the 
gratuitous information Jack had given the crowd 
outside completely misled the yood man as to 
the cause of the distur! ar As the final words 
were pronounced, which m te them one flesh, 
Jack withdrew the bolts from the door, and Dick's 
creditor rushed in. One glance sufficed to show 
him that it was allover, and with a curse he 
took himself of, and was never again seen in 


that part of Enyland His defaleations, though 


arve r , aay ‘ mr i J the mirnet 
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fortune of Dick's young wife, a portion of which 
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“Phe Dying Child's Prayer,” lines by Fanny BELL. 

“ Death of General Worth,” stanzas by Brancug D'AR- 

















a sketch of domestic 


O18. 
** Love and Innocence,” poem by T. HowLanp, JR. 
ARTICLES DECLINED. 


“Friendship,” ‘ To Miss R. R_ P.,” “My Mother,” 
**The Dying Child,” ‘* The Thunder Stori, ” + The Old 
Farm,” and “ Kate Wynford, the Coquette.” 





THE WAR. 

Gladly would we announce that since our last 
issue indications of peace had appeared in Eu- 
rope; but such, unfortunately, is not the fact. 
On the contrary, we hear of more extended 
operations, of more formidable preparations for 
waging the war to the uttermost. Peace is far- 
ther distant now than when the allies first land- 
ed on the “dark and bloody ground” of the 
Crimea. England might patch up a peace even 
now—France, or rather Louis Napoleon, never. 
For merely listening favorably to certain propo- 
sitions, suggested by Austria, and approved of 
by Lord Jonn Russell, Louis Napoleon dismiss- 
ed his foreign minister. He now keeps his 
British ally up to the mark, and will not allow 
her to falter. The British papers assert that the 
war is, and has been from the first, popular in 
England, and they explain the difficulty of 
recruiting by the want of confidence felt in offi- 
cial management. They say the people are 
ready to fight, but not to be starved, neglected 
when wounded, and ill sheltered from the bad 
weather. 

In France it is very different ; the system of 
conscription ensures full ranks, while the admir- 
able character of the French military organiza- 
tion assures to every man who takes up arms, 
judicious management, comfort, and the pros- 
pect of promotion. And, moreover, the French 
nation were prepared for a war. From the very 
first, Louis Napoleon looked for a chance of get- 
ting into a quarrel with some European nation ; 
for he felt that a state of war, to occupy the 
army by whose means he rose to power, was a 
necessary condition to the stability of his for- 
tunes. The French are a warlike people. They 
have been so from the earliest ages, and will 
continue so as long as Christianity sanctions 
the use of the sword in settling national dis- 
putes. It matters very little with whom they 
are engaged, or in what quarrel. They fought 
as well against the Roman patriots as now 
against the Russian troops. The traditional 
spirit of chivalry resides in their bosoms, and 
like the preux chevaliers of old, they can destroy 
without hating their victims. 

Military glory, too, is the idol of their new 
emperor. Ie loves it for itself, and for its pow- 
er over men’s hearts. ‘The numbers he has sent 
to the field, and the superiority of their conduct 
in the campaign, as far as system and organiza- 
tion go, give him a commanding position, and 
enable him to be resolute and positive in his 
positions. He is evidently bent on carrying on 
this war until the power of Russia is badly 
crippled, and her ambition severely checked. 
Therefore, as month after month rolls by, we 
must look to hear the old tales of sorties, re- 
pulses, bombardments, hand-to hand actions— 
all the details of the carnage, which make the 
heart sicken as we read of it; and this without 
being able to say when the end will be. 

One feature of the present war has been men- 
tioned by European correspondents, and deserves 
to be noted as showing an improved public sen- 
timent with regard to war itseif. The news of 
the so-called victories in the Crimea, on being 
promulgated at Paris, called forth no enthusi- 
asm. The bulletins were read with care and 
attention, and commented on; but there was 

little or no shouting, no effervescence of joy. 
Men felt, Frenchmen as well as English, that 
the advantages gained were at so high a cost— 
so many noble lives sacrificed to obtain them— 
that silence was the best commentary on the 
news. 





+ 
A Sworp ror a Kixg.—King Kamehame- 
ha, of the Sandwich Islands, has had a sword 
manufactured for him at Newark, N. J., from a 





desizn of his own. It is in the form of a Turk- 
ish scimetar, with a richly gilt seabbard, and 
bearing a motto in the kinz’s native language, 
“The life of the land is dedi- 
eated forever to righteousness.” The king’s 


which signifies, 


initials and various devices are set in precious 
stones. 
ene 

Qveer Derixition —The first time an old 
caulker, from the Isles of Shoals, saw a horse 
and carriage, he described the phenomenon as 
“a cow without horns, running a race with a 
windmill.” 

Lacer Bret 
of this bevera 
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2.—A German drank sixty mugs 
in succession, in Jersey City, 
lately. We should think he wonld feel mugg 








after it. 
$+ 
Tue Jesvirs —Father Becks, the general of 
the Jesuits, had lately a narrow escape from as- 
sassination at Rome, Italy. 


| exhibition, and attract much attention. 


which the people are generally so well informed, 
asin the United States; although there are but 
few very learned men, still there are few very | 
ignorant men. We do not accept M. de Tocque- 
ville’s views, however, that the tendency of 
democratic institutions, is to prostrate orizinal- 
ity and excellence. On the contrary, we think 
that nowhere are individual idiosnycrasies more 
decidedly manifested than in this country. De | 
Tocqueville thinks, as democratic institutions | 
obtain the ascendancy, excellence will wholly 
disappear from literature, arts and science ; men 
of extensive learning and knowledge will no- 
where be found, but, instead of these, general 
and superficial information will be universally 
diffused ; works of originality and genius will 
be sought for in vain; and the skill of artisans 
becoming equalized, the wants of society will be 
supplied with cheap and inferior commodities. 
Even if this were all true, it is far better that the 
masses should be intelligent and respectably in- 
formed, than that a few men should be oracles of 
learning, and the masses sunk in ignorance, 
which was the case in the dark ages. Let it be 
remembered that ‘‘ Rome never had brighter ge- 
niuses than when she lost her liberties ; never 
had more knowledge. Cicero, Virgil, Horace— 
these very names are enough to prove the claims 
of their country to the highest improvements. 
Bnt where was this knowledge? It was confined 
to privileged classes ; it was locked up in expen- 
sive libraries ; it was monopolized by the few, 
only to enable them to crush the many beneath 
the invisible chains they were preparing for the 
mind, There cannot be a more favorable oppor- 
tunity fur the overthrow of liberty than this 
great inequality. If all were ignorant, they 
would stand upon a level, and in the balance of 
disabilities, liberty might be safe. But let the 
rich be well educated, and the poor neglected, 
and the fall of freedom is certain. The light 
will predominate over the darkness; the think- 
ers will rule, and the ignorant will be slaves.” 
We owe the prosperity of our country to the 
fact, that from the first settlement, the means of 
education were liberally provided ; and it is well 
known that at present, our free schools are the 
very best we have. Every State of the Union 
understands that liberty and knowledge move 
hand in hand together. 





A MAN THAT COULD NOT BE BRIBED. 

The British court party, in Walpole’s time, 
being desirous to attach a certain lord to its in- 
terests, Walpole was sent to negociate with him. 
“TY come,” said he, ‘on the part of the king, to 
assure you of his protection, and to express the 
regret he feels in having done nothing, as yet, 
for you, and to offer you an employment more 
suitable to your merit.” ‘My lord,” replied 
the nobleman, “ before replying to your offers, 
permit me to have my supper served before 
you.” At this moment a hash, made of the re- 
mains of the leg of mutton on which he had 
dined, was set before him. Turning to Walpole, 
he added: ‘ My lord, do you think a man sat- 
isfied with such a meal as that, is one whom the 
court can easily gain over. Tell the king what 
you have seen. It is the only answer I have to 
make him.” 





Brave Vo.iunteers.—Col. Brown, the chief 
of the Dublin police, lately undertook to show 
how very chivalrous and patriotic were the men 
under his command. He stated that they were 
all burning to serve their queen in the Crimea, 
and after making a speech, in which he stated 
how anxious the sovereign was to procure re- 
cruits, he summoned all who were ready and wil- 
ling to do and die for their country, to advance 
from the ranks. Two men obeyed the call! 





New Generau.—Sir Harry Smith is talked 
of as the commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in the Crimea. He is a brave and dash- 
ing fellow, and greatly distinguished himself in 
the Kaftir war, at the Cape of Good Hope. We 
should think he and Pelissier would fraternize 
very well together. They are men of about the 
same stamp. 





Iraty.—This unhappy country is said to be 
in a political ferment now; and it is supposed 
that various conspiracies are on foot against the 
existing government. It is known that Radet- 
sky has asked for reinforcements in the Austrian 
provinces. 





Catirornia Netmecs.—The nutmeg is 
found growing wild on the banks of the Cos- 
umnes river. It also grows wild on the forest 
trees of Connecticut, but requires little manu- 
facturing process to make it marketable. 





Tue Witp Horse.-This noted animal, which 
has cut so many capers on the Provincetown sands, 
is now being trained to the harness, and bids fair 
to make a fast trotting nag. In ‘ breaking,” he 
has already shattered several carriages. 

Tue Pra@sician Lancuace.—The only 
trace of this, the first written language, is the 
inscription on the sarcophagus lately found at 
Sidon, the possession of which has been adjudged 
to the French. 

ee 

Primitive —Sydney Smith, in speaking of 
his country retreat, says: “‘ We have been de- 
lighted with our little paradise, for such it is ; 


except that there is no serpent, and we wear 
” 








clothes. | 
| 





Appces.—This fruit, for which Eve bartered | 
Paradise, is falling rapidly in the west. Some | 
of the farmers have sold their crops for six and 
ten cents a bushel, the purchaser to pick them. 





An AMERICAN IN Pants.—Mrs. Ridgeway, 
of Philadelphia, has lately gained a suit in Paris, 
the object of which was to prove that she was the | 
heiress of the late Duchess of Plaizance. 





CoLorep NosiLity.—A deputation of Hay 


tien nobility are now on a visit to the great Paris 


John Gilman, a Canadian patriot, has return- 
ed home after an absence of seventeen years. 

nae Bauer, keeper of a lager beer hall in 
Newark, 

A didiahs, with wheels attached, has been in- 
vented in Pittsfield, Vt. 

The funeral of Lord Raglan, in Bristol, Eng., 
was an imposing affair. 

For some reason or other the Paris Exhibition 
doesn’t draw very well. 

The German Turner Societies of this city 
lately had a grand festival. 

The Louisville election riots was the bloodiest 
affair that ever happened there 

The Arabic tongue has five hundred words 
signifying a lion. Easy language. 

The waters of the Amazon mingle with the 
Mississippi in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The average amount of money brought by the 
emigrants from Europe to N. York, is $44 each. 

Mr. James Bennett, the popular actor, is mak- 
ing a staring tour. 

The subscriptions to the new French loan were 
rapidly taken up in Paris. 

An earthquake in New Zealand, lately, was 
really great shakes. 

Col. Kinney was very kindly received by the 
authorities at Greytown. 

The weather for the last month was very try- 
ing to the health. 

There is every prospect of a large crop of ap- 
ples in this section of the country this year. 

Horace Vernet, the great French battle-painter, 
is settled at Marseilles. 

A boy, named Nickerson, was nearly killed by 
a cart while flying his kite in this city. 

The French have found out that the entire 
Russian army amounts to 620,000. 

The population of South Boston is about 
18,000. Quite a hamlet! 

Horace Greeley writes that the splendors of 
Paris are perfectly bewitching. 

The London Illustrated News acknowledges 
the war to be “ inconvenient.’”’ Rather so. 

The boarding house attached to the Tufts 
College will contain thirty four rooms. 

Three farmers in Maine have an oat field three 
miles long. 


N. J., was lately murdered by rowdies. 





PRINTERS’ EXCURSION, 

The printers of Lowell, accompanied by their 
friends, make an annual excursion to Lowell 
Island, where they pass the day in bathing, fish- 
ing, bowling and other rational festivities. This 
year’s excursion took place recently, and the 
Lowell Courier gives the following technical 
summary of it: ‘ The day was delightful, the 
best that nature could have given us. The first 
half of the day was spent according to the va- 
ried tastes of the company; some took to the 
alleys, making pi of the ten-pins as fast as they 
could be set up by the active boys; some leaded 
their /ines, and embarked their gallies on fishing 
excursions, and found a few fat takes, while oth- 
ers distributed themselves promiscuously about 
the rocks, or wet their matter in the salt water at 
the bathing place ; the forms of one couple we 
espied under the shelving edge of an imposing 
stone, locked up in a “ private and confidential ” 
communication. In all the amusements, the mas- 
culine bourgeois and the feminine nonpareil were 
pretty evenly distributed, and a fair sprinkling of 
youthful small caps was not wanting.” 





Miuitary Surcery.— Dr. Gluck recently 
delivered the introductory lecture at the New 
York Medical College, in which he discussed 
the responsibilities and peculiarities of military 
surgery. He said that presence of mind, calm- 
ness, assurance, conservative boldness while op- 
erating, are attributes necessary to the military 
surgeon, who, above all, must possess a thorough 
medical education. Although the field of batile 
is the best surgical school, it is so but to those 
who are not only perfectly familiar with the 
principles of surgery, but know at the same 
time what and how to observe, in order to be 
useful in the moment, and to turn it later to 
practical utility. 





Fue ror Locomorives.—They have been 
running a locomotive on the Reading Railroad 
for some weeks, burning nothing but anthracite 
coal. It works to a charm—makes plenty of 
steam, and no dirt and no sparks. The saving, 
at the present prices of fuel, is about forty-three 
per cent. This is a great triumph. Wood ie 
getting so scarce that itis high time to employ 
coal, the supply of which, in this country, is 
inexhaustible. 





Sepasroro..—Sir Charles Napier, in a pub- 
lie speech, made lately, said he doubted very 
much if Sebastopol could ever be taken. We 
have expressed this opinion in the Flag long 
ago. We should consider its capture by the 
allies a military miracle. 





A CHance For THE Worse.—Singerland, 
a forger, just pardoned out of the New York 
State prison, is to be arrested by one of his 
wives on a charge of bigamy. In Utah he would 
be a saint. 





> 
pre ‘iialtiee all the notab in places in Se codend, 
went over to Ireland to kiss the blarney stone, 
and to see the other sights in that interesting 


country. 
>a + 


A Great Loss.—The Rev. Mr. Smith, a 
missionary of the Episcopal Church at Cape 
Palmas, who left New York last fall, died lately 
in Africa, very much beloved and regretted. 





Se ere 

Tuireves 1s Vermont —The Vermont Re- 
publican says, that petty thieves and robbers are 
rife in the Green Mountain State, “‘ disguised as 
fools and stragglers.” 
er arene 

Canava. — The social 
this province and the United States is inereas- 
ing. The best feeling prevails on both sides of 


intercourse between 


i the line. 


(LATE GLEASON'S PICTORIAL) 
For the present week embraces the following contents 
“The Alarm Ship: or The Rebels 
story by ARTHUR INGRAMAM 
* The Fatal Helmets,’ @ Gallic legend, by Faasxcus A 
Derivace 
* Adventures in the Philippines,” 
H. Batror 
: ‘* Passing Away " poem by Taman Axwe Keawone 
‘When would you die’ verses by Apa G. Eppr 
*The Buoy,” lines by Mrs. Mo Wo Ccaris 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A very accurate view of that pretty locality in Boston, 


of Brunswick,” a 


a sketch by Gippixes 


| Blackstone Square, at the South End 


Representations of interesting articles in the Museum 


| 
| of Carriages at Versailles in France, first, a picture of the 


| 





} the 


Parade Saddle of Louis XVI; second « sleigh of Louis 
XVI.'s time; third, Parade Saddle of Napoleon; fourth, 
Coronation Carriage of Charles X.; fifth, Chair of Louis 
XIV.'s; and an Interior View of the Historical Carriage 
Gallery. 

A series of views in that well-known town, Cohasset; 
giving first. a picture of the Railroad Depot, second, view 
of Bent’s Cottage, or Black Rock House; third, a fine 
representation of Cohasset Beach, fourth, view of Kock 
land House; and fifth, a large picture of Cohasset Com- 
mon 

A fine likeness of Miss Maris an Divver, known as the 
* Child of the Seventh Regiment,’ New York 

View of St. Mary's Church at Cold Spring, on the Huad- 
son River, New York 

A large illustrated panorama of natural history, giving 
a whole page of various insects and buttertlies. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Items. 





The restoration of the paintings in the dome of 
St. Paul’s is rapidly progréssing. 

The cholera is daily carrying off from eighteen 
to twenty persons at Warsaw, and is extending 
its ravages along the Vistula as far as Cracow. 

Rosa Bonheur, who is pronounced by the Lon- 
don News the greatest. painter of rustic subjects 
in France, is exhibiting some of her pictures in 
London. J 

Readings of the war have become common in 
several provincial towns, the local clergyman or 
magistrate being generally the reader, and the ar- 
tizans of the town the audience. 

The commune of San Quisino, in Piedment, 
has just devoted itself to the Holy Virgin, by a 
legal conveyance in good and due form, “in 
presence of us, the notary Morelli, and the wit- 
nesses of this deed, ” ete. 

In consequence of the recent discovery of im- 
mense supplies of ironstone in the Cleveland 
hills, in North Yorkshire, thirty smelting fur- 
naces are in operation, or in course of construc- 
tion, on the banks of the Tees. 

The United Service Gazette states that Sir 
Charles Napier was offered and declined the dig- 
nity of G.C.B., feeling that he could not receive 
a reward for services in respect of which he had 
been censured. 

Among the “ trophies” carried away by the 
English soldiers who were sheltered in the houses 
near the Redan, one soldier of the 38th regiment 
brought away a very young child; but it was al- 
most immediately sent back to the Russian out- 
posts. 

The French Emperor, on the proposition of 
Prince Napoleon, has decided that during the 
whole time the Exhibition remains open, the pu- 
pils of the Polytechnic School shall have free ad- 
mission to both exhibitions every Wednesday, 
which is their day for being permitted to go out. 

The French Imperial Court have just decided 
that the patent taken out some years ago by M. 
Minie for his famous bullet, is void, as being in 
the employ of government, and being paid for the 
special object of improving fire-arms, his im- 
provements and inventions belong to the nation 
and the public. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Eminent stations make great men more great, 
and little ones less. 

In our attempts to deceive the world, those are 
most likely to detect us who are sailing on the 
same tack. 

Praise of all things is the greatest excitement 
of commendable actions, and supports us in our 
enterprises. 

I dare affirm, men know better how to take 
good measures than how to pursue them. To re- 
solve on what they say and do, than to do and 
say what they ought. 

The world is full of people, who, making by 
custom and outward appearance a comparison of 
themselves with others, always decide in favor of 
their own merit, and act accordingly. 

The great, in afiliction, bear a countenance 
more princely than they are wont; for it is the 
temper of the highest hearts, like the palm-tree, 
to strive most upward when they are most bur- 
dened. 

The wisest man may be wiser to-day than he 
was yesterday, and to morrow than he is to-day. 





Total freedom from change would imply total’ 


freedom from error, but this is the prerogative of 
omuiscience alone. 

This truth, that there can be no integrity of 
body without integrity of mind, and no integrity 
of mind without integrity of body, ought to be 
burned in the palms of the hands of both young 
and old 

The impression we feel when danger threatens 
ourselves, is very different from that occasioned 
by the danger of a person for whom we ere deep- 
ly interested. In the latter case, the heart 10 cv 
much the more racked, as we endeavor to con- 
ceal its disquietude from the object of it; and 
this is truly martyrdom. 


Joker's Budget. 


Flowers that are always falling off: Bachelor’s 
Buttons. 

Why is a kiss like a rumor? 
from mouth to mouth. 

A short cut to Metaphysi s.—What is Matter? 
—Never mind? Whatis mind? No matter. 

A crown will not cure the headache, nor a 
golden slipper the gout. 

Mrs. Partington says that she was much eluci- 
dated last Sunday, on hearing a fine concourse 
on the parody of the prodigious son. 


Because it goes 


Why is a four-quart jug like a lady’s side-sad- 
dle? Because it holds a gal on, (gallon). When 
isa lady’s neck not aneck? When itis a litrle 
bare, (bear). 

A genius at the south end has had his sleeping 

chamber painted with iceberg scenes. The 

water in the pitcher froze the first night, and he 
was obliged to kindle a fire the second. Nothing 
like cooling scenes. Precisely. 

Prentice says: “‘ Three years ago a man in 
Mississippi cheated us out of twenty dollars, and 
now his son cheats us outof about the same sum. 
The young man’s propensity to cheat is probably 
the only thing that he ever came hone stly + y.’” 





“ Mother,” said a little girl, seven years old, 
“T could not understand our minister to-day, he 
said so many hard words. I wish he would 
preach so that little girls could understand bim 
Wont he, mother ‘ Yes, 1 think so, if we ask 
him.” Soon after, her father saw her going to 
ister's. ‘* Where are you going, Emma *” 
“Tam going over wo Mr. ——’s, 0 a 
him to preach small 





Said he. 





| near the door of the office 


York will celebra 
sarv of their existence in December next, and © 
t has consented to deliver the 


te the ser enienr at ver 





occasion 

sae Russian government is filling the 

cated by ish mechanics, on account of the 
war, with Americans. Six mechanics leave Bal 
timore, in a day or two, to take charge of impor 
tant positions on the Kussian railways. Alto- 
gether, twenty five or thirty mechanics will be 
sent out from Baltimore 

The vault of the Farmers’ Bank, at Winches- 
ter, Va., was recently submerged by a freshet, 
and the bank officers placed the bags of gola 
, to dry im the sun. 
Soon it was discovered that one bay was missing 
It had without doubt been stolen 


pea 





A farmer in south western Ohio being asked 
if the rain had done much damage, replied,— 
‘© ves, the ears of corn are so long and heavy 
that they reach entirely across the rows, and very 
much impede the emotion in the fields.” The 
country is in a dreadful condition. 





The unhealthiness of the Louisiana swamps is 
shown by the fact that since the swamp land 
system of that State was organized in 1853, no 
less than four engineers have died from the 
effects of the imprudent exposure to the deadly 
climate. 

John Phebus, (what a name!) a music teach- 
er of New Haven, who eloped with the daughter 
of a widow, has sued the New Haven Journal 
and Courier for libel, damages laid at $10,000, 
for telling the story. 

A young lad, living with Royal Fowler of 
Westtield, while running away from an unruly 
cow, fell, thrasting his hand into a hole in the 
ground in such a manner as to break his arm at 
the wrist. 

The Annales d@’Hygiene, of Paris, bas pub- 
lished an article pointing out the danger arising 
trom packing snuff in lead, as the damp in the 
snuff acting on the lead oxidizes it, and forms a 
soluble salt of a poisonous nature. 

The taxes voted to be raised the present year 
in Nantucket, is $43,500. A discount of five per 
cont. was made to those who should pay within 
forty-five days, and during that time the sum of 
$38,000 was received by the collector. 

The Paris Moniteur has taken advantage of 
the feeling in favor of England to publish “ Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,” by Dickens, in its grave, official 
columns. No French paper, however important, 
can exist without a novel. 

The Salem Gazette says it is understood that 
the members of the Choate family are to bave a 
grand family gathering some time next summer, 
on Hog Island, in the town of Essex, the birth- 
place of Hon. Rafus Choate. 

Among the Indians, warriors win titles by their 
deeds. The inhabitants of some of the Western 
States follow the same plan. At Indianapolis 
they have a dancing school kept by Mr. and Mrs. 
Shanks. 

Mrs. Becker, who recently saved the lives of a 
boat’s crew off Long Point, Lake Erie, has re- 
ceived a purse of $600, raised by private sub- 
scription in Canada. 

A mass of pure copper estimated to weigh five 
hundred tons, has been discovered in the Cliff 
mine, Lake Superior. The new mines in the 
Ontonagan district are reported to be rich in ore. 

M. Antoine Etex, the eminent artist who 
adorned the arch of triumph at Paris with colos- 
sal sculptures, has presented to the city of New 
York his great picture, “‘ The Glory of America.” 

The Home Journal reports, that since the new 
postage law went into effect, there has been a 
sensible diminution of applications for auto- 
graphs. 

The Vermont Republican says that petty 
thieves and robber are quite plenty in Vermont, 
travelling about “disguised as fools and strag- 
ylers.”” 

Mr. Fillmore, at last advices, was in Ireland, 
having visited the birthplace of Burns, July 19, 
and crossed over from Scotland to Belfast. 

General Satter, the veteran pioneer of Califor- 
nia, is said to have sustained a damage of $10,000 
this year in his crops by grasshoppers. 

The Crystal Palace in New York has been 
rented to the American Institute, who will hold 
their nextannual Fair in it. 

The brilliant letters of William Howard Rus- 
sell, from the Crimea to the Times, have been 
gathered and published in a book. 

It is only twenty two years since the first log 
cabin was erected in Burlington, lowa, and it 
now contains 10,130 inhabitants. 

Counterfeit three dollar bills upon the Mercan- 
tile Bank of Providence are in circulation. 





Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr Streeter, Mr. William Shep- 
herd to Mrs. Mary Barker 

Dr. E. ©. Drew to Miss Anna H., 
Hay nes, Kaq. 

By Kev. Mr. Twombly, Mr. James Healy to Miss Martha 
Burgess. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Bartiett, Mr. Wm E Tune to 
Mrs. Sarah J. B Allen 

At Melrose, Mr. James B. Sweetaer to Mirs Amelia A 
llingworth 

At Newton, by Rev Mr. Furber, Mr. William R. Wa- 
ters to Mise Mary ©. Adame 

At Lynn, by Rev Isaac 8. Cushman, Mr. Henry H 
Goodridge to Mias Elizabeth P. Dearborn 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. George P. Reynolds 
to Miss Kezia Comett 

At Gloucester, Mr. Benjamin F. Walker to Miss Lucy 
B. Clark. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Horton, Wilson Whiton, 
Esq... to Miss Sy bil Smith 

At New Bedford, Mr. Joseph Whiting to Mias Catharine 
Sullivan 

At Andover, Mr. John 8 Parsons to Mia Lydia 8 
Eames 

At Portland, Mr. Charles B. Nash to Mise Elizabeth 
B. Coggewell 

At West Buxton, Me., Mr. John K. Clough to Misa So 
porovia ©. Emerson 

At Williston, Vt, by Rev. Mr Barber, Mr. Henry Hi 
Mitchell to Mre. Esther B Sprague 

At Bowdoinham, Me, Hon & F. Cooke,to Mra. N P 
Lowell 

At Albany, N. ¥., Mr. James P. Fou, to Mie A B 


Deaths, 


daughter of Charies 








In this city; Mr John A. Stewart, Fanole K.. daughter 
of Mr. J. ¥ and Clara Dobeon, 7 months; Mr. David M 
Leod, 24; Mre Catharine (Galligan. Zi, Mies Mary Ann 
Boss 25, Mr Sony Tucker, 67, Mr Colman Froet, 
62. Mrs Margaret Mex 

At South Boston, Mr 55 main H Tombs, 62 








At Eaet fk Susan i], daughter of Mr Atel 
| Coffin, 4 years 
At (he isem, Mrs. Charictte A., wife of Rev. Anson 
Hu bhard 


At Char leatowrn Mise Mary Ann. daughter of the late 
NP Page & 

At Somerville, Charlie EF ronofk H and J 8. Blake, 
3 years, Medora F Mayo, daughter of Mr. Asaph Mayo 
4 \eare 

At Cambridgrport Mre Bunter wife of the late Prac 
che BE. Faulkner, 72 

At Weet Cambridge, Mre Eunice Rasell. 4 

At Melrose, Mr. Wyman Harringtem 

At Gicucester, Mra Ly dia Woneon, “2 

At North Bridgewater. Mise linealine Therese, dang’ et 
of Mr Michael U Neill. Z) 

At Weet Wareham. Mre Mary J ONeill, 

At Lyon. Mr Loctos Emer 

At Falem. Lease J. som ie lemme Kelsey. 10 years 

wh Danvers, Jean L. , daaghter of Mz Wiliam 











y P Brigbiercen. 77 
ory a Wheelwright, ' 
At New Yor, Mrs wi of Mr Jorph Jem 


At Brookiyn, N Y . Mr. leaieh Caverty, 6% 
At Huliet, Canade West, Mr Johe Caliender, 0% 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE LUCID INTERVAL, 


There is a bright and sunny spot 
Within my memory, fresh as yet, 

Though cares and trouble be my lot, 
May my sad destiny not set 

Oblivion’s seal upon that name, 

Which lights within my heart a flame— 

A flame of purest glow, for she 

I loved so well, was life to me. 


I gazed amid the stars at even, 

And wished to count them o'er and o'er; 
I loved the mysteries of heaven, 

But loved thee, false one, loved thee more; 
And when with thee I gazed and gazed, 
“ Ha, ha,” thou saidst that I was * crazed,” 
And Fortune tore us far apart, 
Thou light of my now broken heart. 


O little didst thou dream the while, 
Thou with the heart so free from guile, 
That thou didst doom me to a fate 
More sad than lover's last farewell ; 
And left me, drear and desolate 
Mine heart, an hermit cell; 
But still there isa sunny spot 
Within my memory, fresh as yet, 
It bids me still ** forget thee not,” 
As if Lever could forget— 


Even one link of such a chain 
As love has made, fate rent in twain ; 
Thus through a weary life of care, 
I've learnt to battle with my woe; 
Yet shut within my heart, O there 
I find the name I ioved so; 
But she I loved, O she is not 
A sharer of that sunny spot. 


Yet was her love more dear to me 
Than riches from an India’s mine, 
Or pearls that stud the pathless sea; 
For 0, her smile was half diviae— 
Her light blue eye was fall of trust, 
The soul of loveliness and worth; 
Her form—0 God, she now is dust— 
Returned to her mother earth. 


But still there is a sunny spot 

Within my memory, fresh as yet; 
I turn to that, ‘tis as a cot 

Of love, or spring in desert met. 
Love’s broken chain is there, but I 
Can bear it now without a sigh; 
For ah, the bond on earth that’s riven, 
Will soon be joined again in heaven. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


SAYING AND DOING. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 








Mr. Pivume knew as little about the expenses 
attendant. upon housekeeping, as he did about 
guiding the helm of a ship. He had a vague 
idea that money was considered an equivalent 
for beef and potatoes, but of the amount, he 
was wofully ignorant. Eight years experience, 
however, had made little Mrs. Plume quite cer- 
tain that three good meals a day could not be 
obtained without a liberal investment of the 
“root of all evil,” notwithstanding nice man- 
agement would sometimes make a little go a 
long way. Mr. Plume provided the wood and 
coal, paid for it, and when it was safely housed, 
felt that he had done considerable towards the 
maintenance of his family. There his labors 


* ceased. His wife did all the marketing, bought 


the groceries, settled with the milkman and Irish 
girl, and took the general responsibility of the 
financial department, besides buying caps, shoes 
and jackets for the children. But where did the 
money come from? , it was doled out to her 
by Mr. Plume, in sums of two, three and five 
dollars. Sometimes, when she talked eloquent- 
ly of her needs, his ificence ultimated in the 
magnificent sum of ten dollars; but this was a 
rare, @ very rare occurrence, as that amount, in 
his comprehensive view of things, would buy 
eatables sufficient to last a fortnight, besides 
paying a month’s wages to Nancy, buy three 
pairs of new shoes, and a quantity be left for 
pocket money. 

Poor Mrs. Plume! It was seldom she treated 
herself to anything new and pretty, as every 
cent was needed in other directions. Her ward- 
robe was in poor condition, for the children must 
be made tidy for church and school, at all events, 
and then where was the money to come from to 
get velvet capes and silk dresses, to say nothing 
of French gloves and kid gaiters? Her life was 
spent in ceaseless exertion to spend as little 
as possible, making that little tell to good ad- 
vantage. This was no easy matter, and years 
as they went on, but added to the burden which 
induced a careworn face, and an anxious, rest- 
less manner, unpleasant to observe. 

This state of things subjected Mrs. Plume to 
much inconvenience and humiliation ; it was in- 
convenient to go from shop to shop pricing 
goods, that she might get them at the lowest 
possible figure, and humiliating trying to cheap 
en articles that she knew were already put at a 
reasonable price. What added still more to her 
perplexities, Mr. Plume insisted upon the cash 
system. He would have no long bills run up 
against his name, which prevented his wife from 
showing him the items in plain black and white. 





Now Mr. Plume was not niggardly nor parsi- 
monious ; he was simply a little too wise in his 
own conceit, and a great deal too thoughtless. 
He did not appreciate his wife’s carefulness of 
his pecuniary interest, or her faithful perform- 
ance of the manifold duties assigned her. What 
husband does, who is fortunate in having sach a 
partner? Housekeeping, he didn’t doubt, was a 
very agreeable employment, exceedingly healthy 
for body and mind—a kind of recreation, in 
fact, which put in action all the muscles of the 
physical system, and brought into play all the 
forces of the mind. It wasn’t to be compared 
to the real drudgery of superintending a dozen 
men—the enormous labor that devolved upon 
him. Mrs. Plume smiled; and what woman 
wouldn’t that ever kept house, with an ignorant 
domestic to teach, three children to look after, 
all the family sewing to do, and withal, who was 
expected to buy a dollar’s worth of meat with 
fifty cents? We only wonder that she didn’t 
scold! Under such circumstances, we can safely 
put her down as an amiable woman. 





«ses THE FLAG OF BUR URION. eeS> 


One Saturday morning Mrs. Plume found her 


purse empty. She disliked to name the circum- 


stance to the head of the family, he sapplied her 
necessities so grudgingly. But the unpleasant 


task must be performed, else they would be | 


dinnerless. 

“T’'m out of money, John,’’ she said, at last. 

“T wonder now how many times you’ve made 
that same remark?” he rejoined, in a manner 
decidedly grumpy. 

“ No oftener than I've been obliged to, John.” 

“T dare say not! Didn't I give you money a 
day or two ago?” 

“A little, only. And you know I can’t spend 
money and keep it, too.” 

“Tt seems as though you get rid of it unne- 
cessarily fast, though,” he continued, reluctantly 
drawing out his pocket-book, and taking there- 
from two bills of the respective denominations 
of one and three dollars. ‘“ Will those do?” he 
added, eyeing the notes, as he placed them in 
her hand, with a look that plainly said, ‘‘ About 
to be wasted.” 

Mrs. Plume tried to look resigned, and to feel 
grateful ; but she failed. Mr. Plume was an 
observing man; he noticed it! 

“I presume you think there isn’t enough ?” 

“No, John, there isn’t enough. I have to- 
day’s dinner to buy, an expensive roast and 
vegetables for to-morrow, two or three dollars 
worth of groceries, and then Nancy wants five, 
which is only half the amount due her. John, 
you do not realize what it costs us to live,” said 
the little woman, earnestly. 

John regarded the speaker compassionately, 
pitying her ignorance. He, a man who had 
kept house (in the general sense of the term) 
eight years, and found all the money that had 
been spent in that time, not know what it costs 
to live! He didn’t ong anything, but he looked 
volumes. What was the use of talking when 
one couldn’t be understood and comprehended ? 
Better be silent than cast pearls before swine. 

“Tam certain you are not satisfied with my 
method of doing things. Why can’t you be in- 
duced to take the responsibility of providing for 
the family upon yourself for a month or two? 
Give me an example to imitate, and I will copy 
as near after the original as I can,” she said. 

“Pshaw! I can’t be bothered! The insignifi- 
cant details that a woman finds her chief happi- 
ness in, are beneath a man’s notice.” 

“Her chief employment?” suggested his com- 
panion. 

“No, Mrs. Plume, her chief delight—I repeat 
it, her chief delight! A woman will busy her- 
self all day and bring nothing to pass ; it’s char- 
acteristic of the sex. I don’t say that you do, my 
dear, but it makes me nervous to see you patter- 
ing round all the time, when I hire a girl to do 
the work and wait upon you.” 

Little Mrs. Plume opened her large black eyes. 

“Why, John! Nancy can’t cook the least 
thing, nor iron linen, nor—” 

“ Send her away and get another.” 

“A dollar a week will not pay a competent 
girl, and that is all you have allowed me.” 

Mr. Plume was cornered; he remembered a 
remark to that effect. 

“Well,” he went on to say, “anybody will 
admit that making pies is easier than scrubbing 
floors. But as regards work, when we consider 
the idea of overseeing a dozen men, then one 
gets a tangible demonstration of the word ‘la- 
bor,’—a literal reality that wont be slighted nor 
set aside. I merely mention this, Mrs. Plume, 
in order that you may acquire a more correct 
notion of the term work ; for it strikes me that 
your ideas on the subject are excessively loose. 
But as regards managing family matters, it’s a 
grand thing to calculate a good deal. I've heard 
my sister say (and you know she’s a model 
housekeeper) that a good calculator would make 
four dollars go farther than most people would 
five. Iexpect she was right, too.” 

Patient Mrs. Plume! She had studied noth- 
ing but calculation for eight consecutive years. 
No want of material prevented her from writing 
@ treatise on the science, with her numberless 
experiments and results. It was her chief house- 
hold god, advising her in different dilemmas, 
guiding her in crooked places, anticipating ob- 
stacles, and despatching work with system and 
promptness. But calculation, though a great 
help, would not take the place of money; it 
may be relied upon as a truism. Yet Mrs. 
Piume had no fault to find with the quality re- 
commended. It had served her well in many a 
time of need; made new jackets out of old 
cloth, mended bad holes so they couldn’t be de- 
tected, skilfully covered soiled places, and by a 
mysterious process, termed “cutting down,” 
made worn hose “do” another season. It had 
helped her to make light, wholesome cake of 
very slender materials, to produce excellent 
pastry out of “lite or nothing,” and concoct a 
palatable “hash” with an alarmingly small 
quantity of meat. But Calculation, as has before 
been said, could not always be depended upon. 
Sometimes he was fickle and obstinate, refusing 
to be of any service, when Mrs. Plume, in de- 
spair, would go in search of his aid, Money. 

Mr. Plume had no disposition to undertake 
the management of the domestic finances, yet 
he gave his wife the comforting assurance that 
should he do so, his expenses would be sensibly 
diminished, and the work be despatched in half 
the time she took for the same. An opportunity 
for the display of his unusul tact and smartness 
soon offered. He found himself in a position 
which promised to demand all his profound in- 
sight into the manifold branches of domestic 
economy. Mrs. Plume had a violent attack of 
acute rheumatism, which cast her off from per- 
sonal communication with the lower apartments, 
and forced her into a horizontal attitude, where 
she had plenty of leisure to solve the problem 
of patience, and dive into the hidden depths of 
calculation ; while her other half walked briskly 
about, down stairs, in the full dignity of author- 
ity, ordering Nancy, scolding the children (for 
men need not an atom more provocation than 
women to get their equanimity turned over), 
cuffing the cat, and making a great deal of litter 
for so:nebody to clean up. 

The very first day he made out (mentally) the 
order of arrangements, parcelling the work for 





the same somebody to do, fully resolved that the 
internal machinery should move on noiselessly, 
accomplishing an astonishing amount of work 
in a period that should set everybody to wonder- 
ing how it was done. As his intended system 
may be useful to ambitious but inexperienced 
housekeepers, we will give a brief idea of his 
classification of duties, which, upon mature con- 
sideration, he thought “it would not do to 
omit:” 

Monday morning, according to time-honored 
usage, washing; Monday afternoon, excellent 
chance for ironing. ‘‘ Two bad jobs in one day,” 
remarked Mr. Plume, complacently, to himself. 
Tuesday morning, clean enough to last a week ; 
and after dinner, bake a quantity of bread, pies, 
and cake, obviating the necessity of cooking 
any more for a period of at least seven days. 
“ There,’”’ mused our calculator, “I should like 
to know why just two days don’t take in all the 
heavy weekly business that Mrs. Plume obsti- 
nately affirms can’t be hurried? Haven't I 
methodized it so that I can gain precisely four 
days, not including Sunday, where my wite 
don’t get a single half day of spare time? It’s 
all in calculation; I’ve said so repeatedly, sev- 
eral years, and this proves it. Women, in par- 
ticular, work three times as much and as hard 
as they need to, besides complaining dolefully 
about being tied up to the house. All talk! 
Haven’t I demonstrated it to be mere talk ! 
Now what disposal shall I make of the four re- 
maining days? When one hires a girl it wont 
do to have her idle ; and preparing our meals is 
but a trifle. Let me see; ah! I have it! I 
need half a dozen more shirts. I'll get some 
cloth and set Nancy to sewing; I heard Mrs. 
Plume say she was uncommonly skilful with 
the needle. Then, after the shirts are done 
(and she ought to make one a day) she can make 
up a quantity of bed linen, against a time of 
need; and afterward, to keep her out of idle- 
ness, I can get her some shoes to bind, or some 
light thing of that kind. Mrs. Plume declines 
having a nurse, owing to the expense, and I 
think myself, in such a peculiar complaint as 
hers, that a nurse is more plague than profit. 
They can’t relieve her pain, and Nancy can run 
up and rub her well, once in a while, and see if 
she wants anything. She wont need much wait- 
ing upon. I think I have considered every item, 
and provided for all exigencies. How easy it is 
to keep house, if one only knows how!” And 
Mr. Plume went home. 

The details of his plan of action were at once 
delivered to Nancy, who received them in sullen 
silence, with half closed eyes and compressed 
lips, that did not bode a ready acquiescence in 
his wishes. 

“The mistress allows me a whole day for the 
big washin’s, sir, an’ I can’t be doin’ it no quick- 
er,’ she observed, after he had finished, with a 
manner that said decidedly, ‘ I shall do just as I 
have done.” 

“Tam aware, Nancy, that Mrs. Plume has an 
crroneous notion that Monday must be spent in 
washing ; but with system you can despatch the 


confirmed habit succumbed to its magical influ 
ence! Night brought with it the welcome as- 
surance of the new Scotch auxiliary that the 
ironing was not only done, but every article laid 
away. What a treasure that girl promised to 
be! His triumph was so complete, his self-sat- 
isfaction so thorough, that he ate a poor supper 
without a word of complaint, generously sup- 
posing that want of time was the governing 
cause. 

Our reformer judged that it would not be ju- 
dicious to have too many “ irons in the fire,” so 
with long headed wisdom refrained, for the pres- 
ent, from giving his views respecting the too 
lavish use of whatever might be provided to eat 
and drink. Time enough for that, after one 
experiment proved successful. ‘ Tuesday,” so 
ran the programme, “ whatever cleaning may be 
necessary, and in the afternoon cook sutticient to 
last a week.” That part, too, according to 
Scotch authority, had been despatched with 
alacrity, though Mr. Plume, being a neophyte in 
house-cleaning, could not tell where she had 
scoured and where she hadn’t. However, if it 
had been done, the purpose was answered, and 
he was content. As to the cooking, he saw a 
quantity of bread, pies, ete., ranged on a long 
table, and, naturally enough, concluded it was 
“allright.” True, one of the pies had a curi- 
ous flavor, making it difficult to determine to 
what species it belonged ; but being assured that 
it was a new-fashioned compesiticn, he partook 
with resignation, 

To the question whether she could sew, Broad 
Shoulders avowed her ability to ‘do anything,” 
particularly to ‘‘ make shirts weil.” 

“You are used to it, then?” added her em- 
ployer, highly pleased at the willingness she 
manifested to make herself useful. 

“Naebody be handier wi’ the needle,” was 
the ready response. And an hour after a large 
bundle of cloth was left at the door, whiéh, fol- 
lowing instructions, she proceeded to cut up and 
then sew together. During that and the two 
successive days, she attached herself to that cot- 
ton, not once stopping to prepare a meal thor- 
oughly, or wash the children’s faces, because 
Mr. Plume expressed the desire that she would 
work as fast as convenient, and get three om ‘ser 
shirts ready to show him on Saturday. He had 
also requested her to say nothing to Mrs. Plume 
of the nature of her empioyment, and that wor- 
thy lady lay uneasily in her chamber, alone, 
racking her brain to invent some probable rea- 
son for the non-appearance of the girl, and the 
utter stillness that prevailed below. Once she 
rung a hand-bell, standing on the table beside 
her, and made inquiries. After a long delay, 
she elicited the simple information that she was 
“ busying herself wi’ the work.’’? The victim of 
rheumatism groaned, repeating earnestly these 
five words: “ What a blessing is health !” 

It was Mr. Plume’s intention to make a week- 
ly investigation into everything pertaining to his 
position as chief supervisor. Accordingly on the 
last day of the week, he began a careful, thongh 





whole business in half a day, leaving you the 
remainder to iron. Don’t you see my policy, 
Nancy ?” 

Nancy didn’t. She distinguished nothing but 
a hard ironing after a harder washing—unre- 
mitting labor for two tired hands and two weary 
feet, from six in the morning until seven in the 
evening, thirteen hours. This fact seemed to 
stand out in bold relief before her visuals, be- 
sides additional visions of troublesome children, 
getting meals, and waiting upon the prostrate 
Mrs. Plume. 

“It can’t be did, sir—washin’ and ironin’ can’t, 
in one day, an’ the mistress never ’quired it of 
me,” replied the girl, in an injured tone, and 
looking quite flushed. 

“You will recollect, Nancy, that your mistress 
and I are two people. We look at matters in a 
different light, and act accordingly. At present, 
Ihave authority here, and expect to have my 
wishes attended to. Monday, washing and iron- 
ing,” said Mr. Plume, authoritatively, as he left 
the house. 

Nancy dropped into a chair and meditated ten 
minutes, then laid the matter before Mrs. Plume, 
with sundry interjections of her own. The good 
lady was greatly disturbed, and spent the morn- 
ing in disagreeable reflections on the prospect 
ahead. It was sufficiently obvious that Mr. 
Plume was bent upon doing a very foolish 
thing, to practise upon his favorite theory; and 
it was quite as evident that trouble would be 
the principal result. She expostulated with him 
on his unreasonable demands, urging him to ab- 
stain from introducing innovations at a season 
so inconvenient and unpropitious. But Mr. 
Plume’s mind was “made up,” and he prided 
himself on his inflexibility of purpose. Nancy 
wouldn’t submit; she packed her “ things,” de- 
manded her wages, and left for some place where 
she wasn’t expected “ to wash and iron in one 
day.” 

“This is unfortunate,” said Mrs. Plume, re- 
gretfully. “The girl was honest and obliging, 
and has served me well. I hoped that by taking 
bread and cake of the baker, and sending your 
shirts to the laundry, we might get along com- 
fortably until I am about again. I think you 
have made a mistake, John.” 

“T never make mistakes, Mrs. Plume! I dere 
say I shall have no difficulty in getting a girl to 
suit me.” 

But he did, although half a dozen applied for 
the vacant place. None were willing to accede 
to his unheard-of demands. Washing and iron- 
ing in one day! Was the man out of his head ? 
Our manager was getting somewhat fearful that 
he should have to yield an inch or two of ground, 
when a stout, broad-shouldered Scotch damsel 
professed herself willing to “take a try at it,” 
provided fifty cents were added to her weekly 
stipend. Having no choice, he complied with 
her terms, rather than to withdraw his unusual 
requirement. 

The trial morning came, warm and sunshiny. 
The dinner served up to the master of the house 
was not exactly to his mind—or rather taste ; 
but that slight disappointment was entirely over- 
com at seeing a large basket of fulded clothes 
in acorner. Calculation was in the ascendant; 





pect examination of the progress of his 
promising aid. He called for the shirts. Now 
Mr. Plume wasn’t a good judge of needle-work, 
but he thought he had worn shirts long enough 
to know when they looked right. 1t struck him 
forcibly that a shirt proper did not so closely re- 
semble a large bag, with balloon sleeves flapping 
on either side, as did the nondescript article held 
up to his view. He had a faint idea, also, that 
the useful appendage in question, opened in 
front, secured by buttons; this one, however, 
afforded a chance for ingress and egress on one 
shoulder, a pair of tape strings conveniently 
closing the aperture. There were no wrist- 
bands, but to supply their place, the quaint 
sleeves terminated in a narrow hem, a piece of 
twine being run in to draw it about the hand as 
close as was desirable. But the size puzzled our 
gentleman the most. Certainly, the maker must 
have had Daniel Lambert’s circumference vividly 
in her mind, judging by the amplitude of the 
body. Mr. Plume never could hope to grow to 
that shirt, unless he became an alderman, and 
that was an event extremely improbable. He 
scrutinized one end, then the other, turned it up, 
then turned it down, took a front view, then an 
opposite one; but that odd, indescribable look 
would cling to it. He laid it down, and took up 
another ; for all he could see, it was fashioned 
precisely like the first; and a third, he was cha- 
grined to tind, was cut after the same pattern. 

“You don’t know how to make shirts, Janet,” 
he exclaimed. 

“Did nal put them thegither right?” asked 
she, innocently. 

“No, indeed! Why didn’t you take a pat- 
tern, and do it correctly? These look more 
like horse blankets than shirts !”” 

“Could na stap ; twad tak’ time.”’ 

“Well, don’t make any more, and put these 
out of sight,” said Mr. Plume, trying to act, if 
he didn’t feel, good natured. 

“ Cloth maistly gone, sir,” responded Janct. 

“Gone! Twenty yards of cloth gone !” 

The girl tried to explain how and why; 
but another view of the three things, denomi- 
nated ‘shirts,’ and a glance at a huye pile of 
“cuttings ’”’ under the table, were better elucida- 
tors of the mystery. Disheartened, but not dis- 
couraged, Mr. Plume went down into the kitch- 
en, after advising Janet to give her attention to 
his wife, who, he suspected, had been rather 
neglected. 

The girl’s bungling, Scotch handiwork was 
suggestive. Perhaps (the idea was not wholly 
absurd} a person could not make a nice shirt io 
one day, and attend to minor matters indispen- 
sable. There might be more stitches than he an- 
ticipated ; Mrs. Plume might have been right in 
saying that a man bad no correct estimate of the 
labor of family sewing, when he so contidently 
attirmed the coutrary. It was not improper to 
admit that considerable time, a little patience, 
and a trifle of knowledge, were requisite in ap- 
parently so trifling an act as making a shirt. 
The twenty yards of cloth, with Janet's aid, 
proved a stronger argument than any Mrs 
Plume had made use of. But one reflection 
consoled him for the mortification of this fail- 
ure—washing and ironing had been done in one 
Gay. Was nos that a triamph *, 


| 





Our reformer opened a closet Qoor, not unsul 
lied in whiteness. Mr. Plame buried both hands 
in his pockets, and contemplated the unusual 
spectacle that presented itself. The linen that 
constituted the aforesaid “ washing and ironing” 
was piled indiscriminately on the floor, the out- 
side layer having received the droppings of dif 
ferent kinds of fluids, bits of butter, shreds of 
meat, and crambs of bread. Woolen hose, 
damask napkins, dish towels, cambric handker- 
chiefs, rags and dickeys, laid lovingly together, 
waiting to be “ sorted.””” The advocate for inno- 
vation suddenly felt a sensation, very like suspi- 
cion, creeping over him. He knew that it was 
his duty to analyze that agglomeration of arti- 
cles, yet he dreaded to begin his self imposed 
task. 

With a dainty touch he took up the outside 
piece, soiled with drops of coffee and molasses. 
Unfolding it, he discovered it to be one of his 
shirts—a genuine, substantial shirt of his wife's 
own making, albeit it was so streaked and varie- 
gated with divers hues, dotted with dirt, spotted 
with indigo, and the tine linen bosom so entirely 
destitute of starch, that he hardly recognized his 
property. One thing was a sample of all the 
rest; speckled and freckled, they presented a 
curious specimen of Janet's abilities. That was 
“washing and ironing in one day, and the things 
all aired and laid away.” Mr. Plume, unchari- 
table as it may seem, thanked fortune that Mrs, 
Plume couldn’t get down stairs. A nervous at- 
tack would be sure to follow a sight of that 
linen. 

The shelves were crowded with unwashed 
dishes, and a quantity of odds and ends, so un- 
welcome to a thrifty housewife. Upon one 
stood nearly all the eatables prepared on ‘Tues- 
day for the purpose of “lasting through the 
week ;” and according: to present appearances, 
and a vivid remembrance of the peculiar flavor 
of one of the pies, it was not at all unlikely 
that they might “last”? more than a week. Mr. 
Plume’s courage failed him. He didn't care to 
look any farther. His hopes of making Janet 
the favored instrument of carrying out his re- 
formatory designs, were summarily cut off. 
Janet was dismissed. 

More than ever convinced that the old prov- 
erb, “ If you want a thing done well, do it your- 
self,” was unqualitiedly true, he gained a few 
days’ leave of absence, resolved upon putting his 
own shoulders to the wheel. He did not pur- 
pose to turn laundress, having conceived an ut- 
ter disgust for that wholesome employment ; but 
he felt inclined to demonstrate to the world, and 
to Mrs. Plume in particular, that calculation 
would nearly double one’s money. He proposed 
to see with how little and cheap material he 
could get up a good dinner. Buckling on his 
armor of prudence, he betook himself to a mar- 
ket. At first he contemplated a roast, but 
changed his mind upon learning that a shilling 
per pound was the penalty of that description of 
food. Beef steak and salmon proved objection- 
able for the same reason ; but after considerable 
hesitation and inquiry, our economist made up 
his mind that a tongue was the very thing he 
needed ; it was easily cooked, and would keep 
so nicely. So a tongue was bespoken, with 
sundry vegetables indispensable to Mr. Plume’s 
palate. His bill was larger than he expected, 
but reflecting that his purchases would undoubt- 
edly last several days, he followed them home 
with quict complacency. Then he began to 
calculate : 

“ The tongue cost me eighty-four cents. Now 
supposing it makes us four dinners (and of course 
it will), that will put each dinner ut the low fig- 
ure of twenty-one cents. Cheap enough, I 
should say! As to the vegetables, they aint 
worth taking into account; the quantity I got 
to-day will serve us a week. However, I shall 
make a grand boil of them this morning, and 
they can be warmed as needed. Nothing like 
saving time and fuel. Why can’t people com- 
prehend that two pots can be heated by the sume 
fire? What’s to prevent me from making a 
pudding that'll do to eat cold? The same tire 
that boils the tongue, will bake it, and the stove 
can do inside and outside service. A great idea! 
Til do it!” 

Mr. Plume would not compromise his dignity 
by asking the advice of his wife, but he took the 
next best way, consulted her cook-book. Was 
it possible that it took so many different things 
to compound a pudding? Such a variety of ar- 
ticles—milk, eggs, butter, spice, sugar, crackers, 
ete., etc.? He had concluded that bread and 
milk were the component parts, with perhaps an 
egg, and a trifle of sugar. Somewhat startled 
at this unlooked-for discovery, he paused a mo- 
ment, undecided what to do; but his delibera- 
tions ultimated in this conclusion: a good pud- 
ding is the cheapest. And it was made accord- 
ing to rule, though his calculation received 
another shock upon paying twenty-five cents a 
dozen for eggs, and two shillings for a small 
square of butver. 

Mr. Plume was a proud and happy man as he 
put the finishing tonches to his dinner table, and 
seated the hungry children around it. The 
tongue was tender, though it had unaccountabiy 
diminished in size; but that and the pudding 
disappeared rapidly under the assaults of school 
appetites. The proprietor of the catables began 





to fear there wouldn't be enough left to make a 
lunch of. His surmises proved correct; he had 
not the heart to allowance the hungry ones, in 
asmuch as this was the first good dioner they 
had tasted since the mother’s iliness, and it did 
him good to see them eat so heart iy Sut alas! 


a few vegetables, one solitary slice of tongue, 
and a spoonful or two of pudding, were all shut 
remained of his morning purchases. Wasn't it 
possible money lasted no longer than tha! 


Did every diuner cost as mach as that had done? 


Mr. Plame resorted to calculation. If Mrs, 
Plame spent the same each day (an! her meats 
were always excellent), how much would that 
amount to in aweek’ Hw aid put the fyures 
together at once. Impossible! Why, thas 
would he several dollars more than he had al 


lowed Mrs. Plame for ai 
There must be an error. Calculation said No 
and ran over the items a second time, 

like result. 
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While he was casting up accounts with him- 
self, Mrs. Plume (who had daily been improving 
in health) limped down stairs to see what was 
going on, having the more curiosity as every- 
thing had been kept so secret. The kitchen took 
the first survey, then the closet in it. One glance 
told the whole. With a despairing “ O dear!” 
she stood gazing dubiously at the discouraging 
exhibition. Hearing the exclamation, the hus- 
band made his way to the spot. 

“QO, John! who has done this? Your shirts, 
my damask napkins, my best table-cloths, Har- 
ry’s new frock, my nicest sheets, those handsome 
towels, my—my—why didn’t you tell me, Mr. 
Plume?” she added, in distressed tones, as he 
entered the disordered room. 

“ Because I’ve been a fool, Mrs. Plume!” 

The little woman’s eyes dilated with astonish- 
ment. 

“T’ve been trying to put what I thought I 
knew into practice ; but as I haven’t succeeded, 
the inference is that the knowledge was want- 
ing,” he said. 

“You forgot to calculate, John!’ said Mrs. 
Plume, slyly, remembering the sovereign argu- 
ment in spite of the awful condition of her 
kitchen closet. 

Our would-be reformer laughed, and then 
made a clean breast of his doings since Nancy’s 
departure ; the washing and ironing experiment, 
the cooking that “ lasted a week,”’ the shirt-mak- 
ing, and lastly, his own attempt to spend money 
to advantage. 

Though glad to hear this confession, Mrs. 
Plume was quite rigid in her examination of the 
active workings of her husband’s system of 
housekeeping. Chaotic confusion reigned in 
every department; each object bore the imprint, 
“Haste makes waste.”” The evidences that re- 
mained of Janct’s cooking were not of a nature 
to quicken the appetite. The pies, when ana- 
lyzed, proved unworthy of human confidence, 
while the bread resembled gutta percha in its 
primitive state. The shirts, brought from their 
hiding place, were subjects of much mirth to 
one party and considerable confusion to the oth- 
er. They were carefully preserved as specimens 
of Mr. Plume’s acute calculation. 

Mrs. Plume recovered her health, and content 
with her victory, like a prudent woman, made 
no disagreeable allusions to what had passed. 
Several advantages resulted from her illness ; 
she was allowed, weekly, thereafter, a much 
more generous supply of means, her cares and 
labors were appreciated in a greater degree, and 
there was much less grumbling at family ex- 
penses. ‘ Calculation” seemed blotted from 
Mr. Plume’s vocabulary, he referred to it so 
seldom. Mrs. Plume had a wiser, if not a better 
husband. 





ANOTHER ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Some years ago an American vessel was at- 
tacked by the natives of the islands mentioned 
below, who succeeded in killing the captain, and 
severely wounding several of the crew with ar- 
rows and spears. 

*Mr. Benjamin Boyd, a Scotch gentleman of 
fortune, who has for years roamed the ocean in 
a pleasure yacht, and who paid a visit to San 
Francisco in 1850-1, with his beautiful craft, the 
Wanderer, has for three years been supposed 
dead. In 1851, after leaving San Francisco, he 

urchased one or two of the Solomon Group of 
Tstneds in the Pacific, designing to establish a 
government therg over the natives, according to 
his own peculiar and eccentric notions. While 
lying at anchor in a bay of one of the islands, 
he went ashore, accompanied by a native boy, 
to hunt. During his absence, the Wanderer was 
surrounded by the natives, who attempted to 
seize her, but were prevented hy the intrepidity 
and determination of the first officer, an Ameri- 
can. From information afterwards ‘derived, as 
well as the long absence of Mr. Boyd, they con- 
cluded he must be murdered, and after searching 
for him several days in vain, they found, as they 
supposed, full evidence of his having been mur- 
dered. The vessel then bore off for the coast of 
New Holland, and was wrecked at Port Mac- 
quaire. During the latter part of the summer 
of the last year, a whale ship was at one of these 
islands, and the crew discovered the name Ben- 
jamin Boyd cut in nearly all the trees. They 
were also told at another island (St. Christo- 
pher’s) that a white man was living on the isl- 
and that Capt. Boyd was supposed to have been 

murdered upon, The authorities at Sydney are 
taking every means to ascertain the trath of the 
matter, and release him from imprisonment as 
soon as possible.—San Francisco Herald. 





GOOD-BY, OLD BOY! 


The venerable General H was for several 
consecutive years returned to Congres Ss; and as 
the hotels and boarding-houses in Washington 
City, in those days, were all on a_ par, or rather 
below par, the members were in the habit of oc- 
cupying, year after year, the same rooms. The 
table of Gen. H.’s boarding. house (which was 
kept by a widow lady and her two daughters) 
Was regularly furnished with stereotyped dinners, 
and at one end of the table always appeared a 
broiled mackerel. Gen. H., whose seat was 
near the tish, had gazed so frequently ya it 
(tor it never was touched except by the cook), 
that he knew it all “by heart.” Now if the dis- 
tinguished representative had any one peculiar 
Virtue, it was an affectionate desire to muke 
every person and every creature around him 
happy. In the course of time, Congress ad 
jourued, and Gen. H. paid his bill to the widow, 
and got ready to start for home. The stage stood 
at the door; and the eld gentleman, showing the 

goodness of his heart, took the widow by the 
hand, and pressing it, bade her farewell; then 
kissing the daughters, said he would like to see 
them in Ohio, and furnish them with good hus- 
bands, ete.; but even this was not all. The 
‘k boys, who stood along the walls, were not 
rotten, and grinned as he handed each « silver 


As he passed around the breakfast table, 
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i * cleared off,” he saw his old 
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by the tail, with his thamh 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MUSIC, 


BY TAMAR ANNE KBRMODB. 





There is a power in music's magic strain 
That raises from the heart its load of sorrow: 
Bids all discordant feelings ‘* Peace, be still!’ 
And points to a brighter, happier to-morrow 


It falls with a fascinating, eoothing spell, 
Like moonbeams on a rough and troubled sea; 
O, sweet and heavenly strains, I love you well, 
You're twined with every pleasant memery. 


I love to hear the organ’s soft, sweet note 

Steal gently forth on the still evening air; 
There's music in the silvery-tinkling bell 

That calls the Christian to the house of prayer. 


Music must be a foretaste of that heaven 

Where the angels tune their harps in joyous glee; 
O, may I, when this life of care is ended, 

Join in their songs for all eternity. 





(Written for The Flag of our Unien.] 


BAD COMPANY. 


A SKETCH FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK, 


Ir is an old saying that ‘a man is known by 
the company he keeps,” and a saying more true 
was never uttered. This means thatthe person 
is judged by such company, and such judgment 
must have a powerful weight against the charac- 
ter and interests of any person. A simple life- 
picture—one drawn from actual observation— 
will illustrate my meaning. 

In asmall country village lived a wealthy ma- 
chinist named Clark. By industry and perse- 
verance he had collected a handsome property, 
but he still carried on his business the same as 
before, save that he did not now work at the 
bench, having as much other business as he could 
attendto. Among his workmen was a youth 
named Nathan Wilder. Nathan was now al- 
most twenty-one years of age, and had been in 
Mr. Clark’s employ nearly seven years, having 
been bound to him as an apprentice. He was a 
young man of more than ordinary intelligence, 
and was respected and beloved by all who knew 
him. His direct qualities were all good, and his 
personal appearance was not only manly, but 
eminently handsome. 

Yet Nathan had one fault. He had contracted 
a habit of associating with some of the reckless, 
unprincipled youths of the town. He loved to 
go away in the evening and meet them at some 
store or hall, and join with them in laugh, story 
and jest; and his social nature was of that ar- 
dent, impulsive kind which leads one to join in 
just such sport as may chance to be started. 
Such a youth would never project a bad plan, 
but should his companions do so, he would be 
almost sure to join them. Some of these youths 
were low and degraded in character; but yet 
managed to hold on to a certain degree of respec- 
tability, through the influence of respectable 
connexions. Young Wilder knew that they 
were “jolly good fellows,” because he had 
heard others say so, and he looked at nothing 
beyond this. He felt sure that nothing could 
induce him to do an evil deed, and with this self- 
assurance he was satisfied. 

“ Where now ?” asked Mr. Clark, as Nathan 
was preparing to go out one evening. The 
young man lived with his master, and had been 
a member of the family during the whole term, 
thus far, of his apprenticeship. 

“QO, just going out to spend the evening with 
a few friends,” replied Nathan, with a slight 
smile. 

“Anything particular going on?” pursued 
Mr. Clark. 

“Why, I believe some of the boys think of 
going over to the back village,” answered the 
youth, with some hesitation. 

“For what ?” 

“Well—there is a sort of a party there to- 
night.” 

“Where ?” 

“ At Billy Mac Wayne’s.” 

“ And did you think of going with them?” 

“Why,” answered Nathan, looking down 
upon the floor, “I thought if the rest went, I 
should go. 1 didn’t suppose you would for- 
bid it.” 

“No, Nathan, I should not forbid it; but I 
should not give you my consent, for I should 
hope that you would not go.” 

“But why? A lot of my friends are going, 
and they are only going for a little sport.” 

“But do you know what kind of sport they 
will have before they get back ! 
Nathan, I do not wish to deprive you of any real 
pleasure, but Ido wish to keep you from danger. 
You know the character of those who are going, 
and you know that they will be very sure to 
commit some evil deeds before they get back. I 
heard some of the boys in the blacksmith’s de- 
partment talking about it this afternoon. The 
Peterkin boys will be there, and so will the 
Hamptons and Lumbys. You know they will 
get rum at Mac Wayne’s, and that they will dis- 


Now mark me, 





turb the peace. 
“* But [should not engage in any such thing 
as that,” said Nathan, with much earnestness. 
“T never take a part in their doi 
“You only go to see the sport, eh 





* queried 
Clark, with a significant smile. 

‘“ Why—yes—I s’pose so.” 

“So Ithought. And now I want you to un- 
derstand this thing: ‘A man is known hy the 
company he keeps.’ 
this. Now you know that most of the people 


There is no mistake about 


over in the back village are poor, tho ugh they 
may be industrions and frugal. And you 
too, that the boys in our village go over t 


have their scrapes leca 









ise of the poverty and 
ixnorance of the people there. Hence the very 
starting point is not only wrong, but low and 
cruel. Only last week, poor Johnny Eastman’s 


fence was torn down, and his barn doors carried 





off, besides several other ks of the same 


stamp. Perha; 
Nathan W ilde ry hung down his 


8 you knew of this. 





. . » ‘ 
blushed, and a faint ‘yes, sir,” escaped from 


his dips. 











“ You were there, weren't you !” pursued Mr. 
Clark. 

“Yes, sir, I was; but I had nothing to do 
with that—not a thing.” 

“But you stood by and laughed to see it 
done ?”’ 
“‘T conldn’t help laughing, sir.” 
“Tam sorry, Nathan, that you should have 
thus helped the evil-disposed ones in their work. 
You needn’t look so wonderingly at me, for I 
mean just what Isay. These wicked rakes ask 
for no other pleasure but to cause poor people 
pain, and make their companions langh. Any- 
thing at which you would laugh, they would do. 
Now, I cannot conceive of a meaner or more 
niggardly act than that. Had they 
torn down my fence, it would not have been half 


come and 


hour afterwards, Joseph Cooper made his ap- 

pearance, looking sleepy, and with a pale face. 
‘Well, Joe,” said Nathe 

time did you have last night!” 





what sort of 


“ Glorious—glorious,”’ cried Cooper.‘ Ram 


| enough, though, and I was fool enough to drink 


so criminal, morally speaking, for Eastman is | 


poor, and must feet such a loss very much.” 

“1 know it was a mean trick, and I would not 
join them in it,” said Nathan. 

“ But you stood by and saw them do it ?” 

“Yes, sir; because I didn’t want to come 
home alone.” 

“T understand it, Nathan ; and let me assure 
you that the best way to avoid coming home 
alone is never to go in the company of any one 
who may do that of which you would be 
ashamed. Just as sure as you continue to be 
seen in that company, just so sure will you be 
judged with them. Now I am going to give you 
a bit of information. Only yesterday, a gentle- 
man asked me what kind of a young man ‘ that 
Nathan Wilder’ was. Of course, I told him 
you were a good youth, and asked him what he 
meant. He then informed 
with the party who tore down Eastman’s fence, 
and did other things of equal shame and sin. 
He did not know that you lived in my family, 
and he only asked for information, as he had 
seen you often, and supposed you to be a fine 
young man. Ihope you will not go out this 
evening.” 

“ Of course I shall not, if you do not wish it.” 

“But do you wish to go?” 

The youth hesitated. The fact was, he had 
been anticipating the sport for two days, and he 
could not immediately give it up. 

“ Cooper is going,” he said, after some mo- 
ments of thought. 

“Joseph, do you mean ?” 

* Yes, cir.” 

“T am sorry for it, then, for Joseph Cooper I 
know is a kind, generous, honest youth, and he 
ought not thus to ruin his reputation. You look 
surprised, but I speak the truth. Noman, be he 
ever so pure, can associate long with evil com- 
panions without losing his standing among re- 
spectable people. Why, even you are looked 
upon by some as having had a hand in the mis- 
chief of which I have spoken.” 

“ But people who know me would know bet- 
ter,” uttered Nathan, quite confidently. 

“ How should they know better? You seck 
those evil companions, and are present at their 
evil work. You know who pulled down East- 
man's fence of course. I don’t mean to ask 
you who did it, but I say you know.” 

“Yes, sir—I do.” 

“And yet, were you asked who did it, you 
would not tell.” 

“ Of course not. 
panion.” 

“So I supposed. And now look at it: You 
were in the company—one of the party; the 
party did certain deeds, and you must bear your 
share of the blame. But let this pass. You 
know that those young men with whom you 
would associate are evil-disposed, and you know, 
too, that it they go over to Mac Wayne’s to- 
night, they will be up to some sort of mischief. 
I think I have said enough to enable you to un- 
derstand the rest. Now you may spend the 
evening with Mabel, or you may go over to the 
back village, just as you choose.” 

Nathan Wilder started as he heard these 
words, but before he could make any reply, his 
master was gone. But he was not long left 
alone, for in a moment more a bright-eyed, lovely 
girl, of some nineteen summers, came tripping 
into the room. She was Mr. Clark’s only child. 
Long had the youth loved that fair girl, and he 
knew that she loved him in return, but he had 
not yethad the courage to mention the subject 
to his master, for he was only an apprentice 
now, though a few short months would see him 
free. Buta strange hope started to life in his 
bosom now. Those last words of the parent, 
and the peculiar tone in which they were spoken, 
and the look which accompanied them, meant 
something. 

“ Are you going out this evening?” the girl 
asked. 

“No,” he promptly answered. 

“Good. I shall have company, for father 
and mother are both going out to spend the 
evening.” 

Half an hour afterwards, Joseph Cooper 
called for Nathan to accompany him, but his 





I would not expose a com- 


mission was fruitless. 

but Nathan said “ 
“ When will you go?” asked Cooper. 
“Never again on any more such scrapes, and 

I advise you to follow my plan. 


He urged, and urged, 


” 


Cooper at length found that the youth was in 
earnest, and with a derisive laugh, he went 
his way. 

We need not tell how Nathan Wilder spent 
the evening, nor how happy he was. But one 
thing we will state: Very late, after many very 
meaningless things had been talked abont, 
Nathan arrived at a point where he found cour- 

Mahel 


age to ask Mabel if she thought he: er would 





ever consent to receive him for a son in-law. 
“He has spoken with me on the subject,” 

answered the maiden, frankly 

he told me 


and firmly, ‘and 
that if you made as good a man, 
morally and socially, as you had thus far been 
as a boy and youth, he should be happy to see 
me your wif —— 
For some moments after that, the youth 


thought more than he spoke, and the gl 





ing tears that stood in his ev« 


| were his feelings 


‘athan went early 


About an 





me that you were | 





s told how deep | 
| 





some.” 

This last clanse was spoken in a changed tone. 

“Why, I did not know that you ever drank ! 
said Nathan, with much surprise. 

“I don’t like to; but 1 had to do it last night. 
They hung on so, that I couldn’t get rid of it.” 

“ Ab, Joe, you'd better have taken my advice 
last night.” 

** And how long is it since you have become 
so nice !”’ asked Cooper, with some irony. 

“Only since last evening,’ kindly 
Nathan, 


replied 
“and even then I became so only from 
the plain advice and counsel of another.” 

“ But we had some rare sport.” 

“ And what kind of sport was it?” 

“QO, some—I tell you.” And as Cooper thus 
spoke, he gave a significant wink, and then went 
to his bench. 

Joseph Cooper was only two-and-twenty, and 
had been an apprentice to Mr. Clark untl his 
majority, since which time he had been at work 
as a journeyman. 

Nothing more was said on the subject of the 
last night’s scrape unul near the middle of the 
afternoon, It was near three o’clock, when the 
deputy sheriff entered the shop and inquired for 
Joseph Cooper. 

“Where is Cooper?” 
Nathan Wilder. 

“That’s him, at the other end of the shop, 
sir.” 

“Let’s see,” resumed the visitor, glancing 
over a paper he held in his hand, “ 
you last night ?” 

“ At home, sir.” 

“You didn’t go over to the back village ?” 

“No, sir. I’ve concluded to let that company 
go without me, hereafter.” 

“Good. I’m glad of that,” uttered the sher- 
iff, emphatically; and then he went along to 
where Cooper was at work. 

He spoke with the young man, and the latter 
turned pale as death. There was much evident 
begging and praying, but in vain. The officer 
had come for Joseph Cooper, and he could not 
go without him. So Joe washed his hands and 
put on his coat and hat, and then, with a trem- 
bling step, accompanied the officer from the 
shop. 

When Nathan went out, after his day’s work 
was done, he learned the whole story: On the 
night before, a party of young men had gone 
over to the back village and had a carousal at 
Billy Mac Wayne’s ; and on their return, they 
tore down fences, barn-doors, 
opened barn-yards and let the cattle out, stole 
water-melons, and several other things of like 
character. News had been received there that 
the party were coming, and they were watched. 
They were seen to do these things, and though 
it was too dark to distinguish faces at the time, 
yet all who were at Mac Wayne’s were known, 
and they had been traced to their mischief. 


the officer asked of 


” 


where were 


carried away 


That very evening the whole party, fourteen 
in number, were arraigned before a justice, and 
the complaint was entered against them. Door 
Cooper plead that he had nothing to do with the 
work, and while the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
he asserted his innocence. 

“You have been in this same company be- 
fore ?”’ said the justice. 

“Yes, sir,” hesitatingly answered Cooper. 

“And you have known their character for 
mischief and disturbance ¢” 

“ Yes, sir; but I—” 

“Never mind, now,” interrupted the judge. 
“ You should have thought of all this before. 
No one man of this party would have ever gone 
alone and done that work. It takes a gang to 
make such doings worth while, and you have 
been a member of that gang for some time. If 
you would be pure and above suspicion, you 
must beware what company you keep!” 

After this, the justice went on to speak of the 
many wicked deeds which had been done in 
times past, and which, for the sake of the friends 
of the perpetrators, had been passed over; but 
the thing could not be overlooked now. The 
crime may have been sport to the doers ; but 
poor, honest people had suffered heavily. A 
stop should be put to it. 

“1,” said the judge, “can only impose a fine 
of twenty dollars, and as I think the enormity of 
the offence demands a heavier penalty, 1 must 
commit you to be tried at the next term of the 
Superior Court.” 

Each of them was required to give bail in 
the sum of one hundred dollars. Nathan Wilder 
became bail for Cooper,and the others found 
bail among their friends. 

That meht Nathan went home a wiser man, 
and in his heart he thanked Mr, Clark for the 
counsel he had given. Joseph Cooper went 
home wiser, too, but he was miserable and un- 
happy. 


done tor him, and he wished that he had been 


He now saw what evil company had 


wise before. 

Within a week,eleven of the guilty party 
went aud saw the people whose property had 
been abused, and not only confessed their error, 
and offered to make pecuniary restitution, but 
they also implored torg 
The « quence was, that at 
the next term of the court 


veness, and promised to 





do so no mure 
no complaint ap- 


peared against the contrite youths. (nly three 











ringleaders—three low, reckiess, hardened youths 
—were tried, and were sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment in the county jail 
It was a good rmany a youth in that 
town, and from that t fi there were no 
more such di-turbane uring of 
property; for the more virtnous of the youths 
had is “ erous “ found 
ark } v 1 ha jaently w lrawn 
from a ti with snch, wh the few 
wio were evil in d and wisi d 1 not go 
alu u , ar Work ha ' r 
AY r’ I t It peo 
rmeriy wr ert rad 
I > W ‘ t nd 


of Ma! and a partner in basiness with M 
Clark. He ts now a middle aged man, and has 
a famaly of noble children, and no lesson of so 
cial life does he arge more strongly aps } 
children than the simple wuth | 

Known by the company he beeps 


see 


THE TORMENT OF FLIES, 


A fily—the common house-fly—is bevond 
question malhicious—perseveringly, deliberately 
malicious. Who has vot been assatied by one of 
these torturing little demons, in) pertaps the 


} Most delicate moment of his existence—at d 


monsters are merciless'—some keen, «t 
| shooter, with burning foot and stinging pro 


| tive point where the 


her— in shaving—even in making love, for the 


boseis, who, taking aim at that peculiarly sensi 
nerves of the nostrils 
desicate with the roots of the moustache, hurls 
himself resolutely, ‘tooth and toe-nail,”” upon 
the spot, and se nds a tingle of agony through 
the whole system, down to the very toes? Weil 
—of course, you brush hun off with contempt— 


pooh! thatis nothing! He is back again 


| fore your tace has subsided from the grimace of 


| torture which his attacks occasioned 


Burr— 
bang! be comes again, with the force of a living 
catapult; and your poor nostril, now distended 
with the alarm and the recollection of the first 
assault, receives him point blank in its tenderest 
and most sensitive region. This time you are 
annoyed—you wait, enduring the agony of his 
fiery little “claws, until he is firmly planied, that 
you may make sure of him—and then you give 


| a tremendous s! ap, and hit—your nose—while 
| your tormentor escapes, singing and humming 
| in mockery, and wheeling roand and rowed, lhe 


| & tish-hawk watching for his prey. You are 


erimson with rage, mortification and pain; the 
lady sitting opposite you smiles, in spite of her- 
self, and rises, with ‘some half-uttered remark 


, about those troublesome thes, and yoes as if to 


| with redoubled ferocity. 


| the chances are 


} 
of yours ? 


pull down the window shade, whale she recovers 
her countenance, 

Meanwhile, the fly has renewed his attacks 
You blow—you flirt 
your pocket handkerchief into your eyes ull the 
tears come—you pommel your poor nose in de- 
Spair—no use, You might as well try to hit a 
ray of light! You can bear it no longe r—you 
getup, sit down—get up again—walk about— 
and at last see your hat and rush out of the 
house. 

And then, how deliciously the littl d—ls 
(there, we knew it would slip out before we had 
done !) torment you im the sweet morning nap, 
for which they seem especially to have been 
lying in wait ail night, 

e feel every mght, upon going to bed, that 
hot entirely against our being 
literally devoured or carried “ot! before morning, 

Then in the kitchen—the dining- room—the 
parlor—the counting-room, everywhere, in short 
—the plague is universal and intolerable. All 
sorts of devices have been invented to extermi 
nate these flying pests and nuisances, bat to no 
effect. ‘The more you keep them out, the more 
they will come in—the more you kill, the more 
there are alive. ‘They really amount, in such a 
season as this, to a plague that exhausts the pa 
tience of the most Job like, and tries the philos- 
ophy of the most philosophic al!—N.Y. Mercury. 
peeve ome 


A FAST YOUNG LADY. 


A little girl of scarce three summers called in 
at the house o. a newly-married couple, 1 igh- 
bors of mine, and tinding the lady @ little jndis- 
posed, after talking a few minutes on some oth- 
er matters, very politely and sympatheticaily 
asked 

** Do you think you will dic, Mrs ny 

“O, no! [presume not now. 

“What would you do with your clothes and 
furnitare, if you Should die?” 

“e should let Gorham (her husband) have 
them.” 

“What would you do with that white bonnet 

1 think it Is avery pretty bonnet,’ 

“I should let Gorham keep that too.” 

“RK thaps he might marry again?” was the 
little one’s last query. 

Wasn't that decided! y “fast 1’ —K vicker locker 


marine. 


ee 


A physician is not angry at the intemperance 


of a mad patient, nor does he take it ill to be 





iled at by a man ina fever. Just so should a 
* man treat all mankind, as a physic ian 
doves his patient, and look upon them ont! y as 
sick and extravagant —Seneca, 








- BALLOU'S PICTORT. AL BOUND. 


We have the first eight volumes of the Prorontat. ele 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges ; forming superb 
and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a se 
ries of books of 416 pages each, coutaining nearly 1000 en- 
gravings of men, manners and current events all over the 
world ; of scenery in all parts of the globe ; of famous cities 
and instructive subjects; with titie-pages and indexes 
com plete. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their 
pages a vast amount of original tales, sketehes, poems and 
novellettes from the best American authors, with a current 
news record of the times; altogether forming an can 
ingly novel and elegant series for future reference and 
present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 


| ilastrations. 


They can be sent by express to any part of the country, 
on the receipt of the money 


For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union, at $3 per volume 


M.M. BALIAOU. Preteen, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston, Masa. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and usefud im Art 





The object of the paper is to present, lo the mort ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poema, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news: the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor Hach paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engrarings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parte of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making e paper eu- 
tirely original in ita design in this country tu 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or weetern berm) 
sphere, of ali the Princtpal ships and steamers of the nary 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portralte of 
every noted charas ter in the world, both male amd feenale 
Eketches of benatiful scenery, taken from life, wil 3 a’ be 
given, with numervus specimens from the an 

dom, the birds of the air, and the fieh of the | we " ef 
printed on fine satin surface paper, with new and beaut) 
ful type, presenting in ite mechanical execution an elegant 
fpecimen of art. The whole forme & mammoth = 
paper of rixteen octave pages fash ela montha makis 
a volume of 416 pages, with about one thowsand epienmd) 4 
engravings 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
ALONE WITH THE CLOCK. 


BY SHARAZIA BETHEL. 


Tick, tick, tick, tick— 
How the bright hours hasten by! 
Does the old clock like to cali their names, 
And hurry them momently? 
While on their wings, 
Earth's precious things, 
Youth, friends and fortune fly? 


Tick, tick, tick, tick— 
Does it think to count my sighs, 
As I muse of the loved ones far away, 
And recall sweet memories, 
Till tears of pain, 
Like burning rain, 
Are falling from my eyes? 


Tick, tick, tick, tick— 
The sound is maddening me; 
So many moments are utterly lost, 
I might spend joyously. 
A venomed dart, 
It strikes my heart, 
And my blood boils like the sea. 


Tick, tick, tick, tick— 
Well, yours is the fleeting hour; 
But I will calm my troubled pulse, 
And measure my rightful power ; 
And tell like beads, 
The glorious meeds, 
Which are my spirit's dower. 


Tick, tick, tick, tick— 
O you shall have work to do, 
To number the generous schemes I'll form; 
And God helping, carry through. 
No lifeless block 
For you to mock, 
Is the figure that listens to you. 


Tick, tick, tick, tick— 
Yours is no endless sway ; 
Rut I shall endure when you are dust, 
And pendulum worlds decay. 
Outliving time, 
My song sublime, 
Shall peal forever and aye. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE PAWNBROKER’S CUSTOMERS. 


BY WALTER HENDERSON. 


One lowery, dark day in autumn I made my 
escape into a pawnbroker’s office, there to look 
over the daily papers, and chat with the keeper, 
who was an intimate acquaintance of mine. I 
loved to go in there once in a while to see th? 
various people who came in, and observe the dif- 
ferent characters and bearing of the various ap- 
plicants. If any man has extended opportuni- 
ties to study human nature, and to read strange 
and startling episodes in human life, it is the 
fair, candid, yet shrewd pawnbroker. On the 
present occasion I had taken my seat back of the 
counter, near the stove, and had opened my 
paper, when the door opened, and a young man 
entered. He was well dressed, though some of 
his clothing showed marks of great service; and 
his hat, which was very smooth and polished, 
had certainly passed under the renovating hands 
of the hat dresser many times. His coat, which 
was black, and polished about the elbows and 
breast by much wear, was buttoned close up to 
the chin, and from the fact that he kept it thus 
buttoned, despite the heat of the place, I judged 
that he had but a poor apology for clothing be- 
neath it. Under his arm he carried a small, 
square bundle, and in his hand was a small 
paper roll. His face was pale, his eyes were 
large and dark, and altogether he had one of the 
most intellectual looking faces [ever saw. But 
one thing was lacking. There was some fire in 
his countenance, but it was a passive, tame kind, 
and he had little energy or assurance. 

This youth regarded me for some moments 
uneasily, but the broker asked him if he had 
business, and this served to starthim up. He 
beckoned for my friend to come away further 
from where I sat, and then, in a low, tremulous 
whisper, he explained the first part of his busi- 
ness, which seemed to be connected with the 
small paper roll, as he turned his back to me and 
opened it. I saw the broker shake his head with 
a dubious smile, and I could understand that he 
gave a most emphatic negative. I could see the 
youth’s cheeks, and I saw that the blood rushed 
up to them, remaining there a few moments, and 
then settling back again, leaving the face as pale 
as before. 

Next the square bundle was opened, and four 
books were taken out. The broker looked more 
weady for business. He examined the books, and 
offered nine shillings for them. The youth 
seemed thunderstruck. 

“They’re worth six dollars, at least,” he said, 
with some energy. 

“Not to me. But I’ll say two dollars, if you’ll 
redeem them in a month.” 

The young man hesitated a long while, but at 
length accepted the offer. The money was paid 
over, and the contract entered upon the broker’s 
book. 

“ What name shall I say ?” 

“ Never mind the name, sir.” 

“Bat something. I must have the name, if 
you ever expect—” 

“ Very well—Smith—John—John Smith.” 

Sothe name was entered, and the youth turned 
away. 

“ Poor fellow!” uttered the broker, after the 
applicant had gone. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“‘He’s one of those whom the ungrateful 
public don’t appreciate. He’s an author. Didn’t 
you see the roll of paper he showed me? Well, 
that was the manuscript of part of a new novel 
he’s writing, and he wanted to leave that as se- 
eurity for money until he could finish the rest, 
and get a publisher and some advance. I’ve no 
doubt that the work is destined to be a great 
one, but ‘twould be poor stuff for me now. He’s 
hard up, poor fellow, and yet one can see that he 
don’t dissipate any.” 

After this, I dove into the paper, but I could 
not read. I could only think of the pale, young 
author, away in his distant attic, and by degrees 
I came to the conclusion that he needed only one 





thing to lift him up in this world. He had talent, 
I felt sure—and native goodness, virtue, and 
modesty; but he needed what is vulgarly de- 
nominated “ brass !”” 

Fre long another customer came in. This was 
a young man, but as much unlike the other as 
possible. His dress was flashy and jaunty, and 
his face coarse and marked with dissipation. 
His business was bold and reckless. 

“Hard up again, old fellow,” was his first 
salutation, atthe same time pulling a gold watch 
from his pocket. “ Here—full jewelled, double- 
timer—won it in a rafile—off it goes. Now do 
the handsome thing, for there’s no redemption 
here.” 

The broker knew his customer. He looked at 
the watch, opened it, and examined the works, 
then hung it up, and pulled out his pocket-book, 
from which he counted seventy-five dollars. 

“Ts that all?” asked Flash. : 

“ You may have the watch for that amount at 
any time within four and-twenty hours,” was the 
broker’s laconic answer. 

“Allright.” And thus speaking, the youth 
rolled the bills up, jammed them into his pocket, 
and then left. 

“Now that fellow’s superlatively happy,” re- 
marked the broker. “ He’s a king now, and will 
be for about eight-and forty hours, and then he’ll 
be hard up again.” 

So goes the world. 

But soon a different customer came in. It was 
a female, closely veiled, and dressed in deep 
mourning. She entered slowly, and I could see 
that she trembled considerably. She gazed 
around for some moments through her black 
veil, and then she approached the broker. He 
spoke to her, and she then raised her veil. Her 
face was very pale and very beautiful, but the 
dark shade which the sable surroundings threw 
over her face made it impossible to judge of her 
age. She was a slim, frail-looking woman, and 
had surely seen much sorrow. Her raven hair 
was glossy and smooth, and one little fugitive 
curl had stolen out from behind the crape trim- 
mings of her bonnet, and now lay trembling upon 
atemple as white as alabaster. 

But I had surely seen that face before. It was 
familiar from sight, but not from acquaintance. 
At length I remembered. Some two weeks 
before I had attended the funeral of a member 
of one of the military companies, and I knew I 
saw the woman among the chief mourners on 
that occasion, and I also felt sure that she was 
made a widow by that bereavement. 

“Can I do anything for you, to-day, ma’am ?” 
asked the broker. 

Slowly the woman opened a small purse she 
had in her hand, and from thence she took a 
small gold watch, which she handed to the 
broker. 

“ What do you wish for this, ma’am ?” 

“T must obtain some money on it, sir,” she 
replied, hesitatingly, and tremulously, and in a 
tone very low and sweet. 

“How much ?” the broker asked, at the same 
time opening the watch, and finding it a most 
perfect, little, full-jewelled chronometer. 

“ As much as you can, sir.” 

“Do you wish to sell it?” 

“O no, no sir. Not for worlds!” she uttered, 
vehemently. ‘“ But,” she added, in a subdued 
tone, “ I want the money.” 

“How much do you think the watch is worth, 
ma’am ?” 

“T don’t know, sir ; but—I hope—enough to 
save me from—from being turned out of doors.” 

“Well,” resumed the broker, examining the 
article more carefully, “I suppose you can sell 
this watch for something over a hundred dollars. 
Now I will let you have any sum from one to 
eighty dollars.” 

“You will, sir?” the woman uttered, in glad 
surprise. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Then let me have fifty dollars.” 

“ For how long a time ?” 

The applicant hesitated, and bowed her head, 
and her tremulousness increased. 

“Ah, sir,” she at length replied, “I don’t know 
when I can pay for it. Perhaps ina month, and 
perhaps—never! I am very poor! Alas! all, 
all gone! Do with me as you can.” 

“ Then perhaps you’d better sell it to me. I’ll 
give you a hundred, and something over, for—” 

‘No, no, sir. Give me the fifty, and I'll leave 
it for six months.” 

“Very well.” And the broker counted out 
fifty dollars, made a note, and also a bond. 

The woman dropped her veil, but before she 
did so, I could see a bright tear glistening on her 
dark laghes. When she came to sign the note 
her hand trembled violently, and she hesitated a 
long while ere she wrote. At length, however, 
the business was done, and she left the office. 

“ Now that’s not her real name,” said the bro- 
ker, after the woman had gone. 

He showed me the note, and T saw written, in 
small, tremulous letters, “ Er1z, Lowe.” 

“How do you know?” I asked him, after I 
had examined the autograph. 

“O, it’s plain enough to see. In the first place, 
she studied too long on it; and in the next place 
you can see that that is a name she is not used 
to writing.” 

It was a long while before I could get the sub- 
ject of the unfortunate woman from my mind, 
for she had taken hold upon my sympathies 
deeply. An hour and a half had passed away 
after this, and I was thinking of leaving the of- 
fice, when the door was again opened, and this 
time another young man entered, and he was as 
anlike the first and second as they had been un- 
like each other. He was a bold, frank, noble- 
looking young fellow, hahbited in a seaman’s 
garb, and his face was one, too, of more than or- 
dinary beauty. 

“ Can I serve you, sir?” 

“ Ay—may be,” responded Jack. “I want 
something to keep the run of your shore-goin’ 
time—a bit of a watch, I s’pose.” 

“ What kind, sir?” 

“Something good an’ cheap.” 

“ Then come right around here to the window 
and look. There’s any quantity, and every 
kind.” 

The young man started around, but before he 





reached the window, his eye chanced to rest upon 
the little gold chronometer which the previous 
customer had left, and which yet lay upon the 
broker’s desk. 

“ Ah—here’s a snug little craft,’ said the 
Sailor. 

“ But not for sale, sir.” 

The man did not seem to notice the remark, 
for he took the watch up and began to examine 
it. I looked up into his face over the top of my 
paper, and I found him changing color strangely, 
and his hard, brown hands were trembling. 

“Where d’ye fall afoul of this, friend?” he 
asked, huskily. 

“A woman left it here not more than two 
hours ago, sir.” 

“ A woman ?” iterated the young man. “ Did 
she pawn it?” 

“Te.” 

For some moments the stranger seemed too 
much moved to speak, but at length, with an ef- 
fort, he went on : 

“Who was she, sir?” 

“ A—she wrote her name here, sir,” returned 
the broker, showing the paper the woman had 
signed. 

The man looked upon the paper, and after 
studying upon the name for some moments a 
doubtful look overspread his features. 

“Did she—was she—suffering much?” he 
asked, in a whisper. 

“From want, sir.” 

“ But she wouldn’t sell this watch ?” he added, 
eagerly. 

“No, sir. Ioffered her over a hundred dollars, 
but nothing would tempt her to part with it.” 

“ And ye let her have how much on it ?” 

“ Fitty dollars was all she would take.” 

“Vil give you back the fifty, and—” 

“No, no, sir. I pledged my honor that I would 
not let the watch go.” 

“ But,” continued the sailor, “I have a—” 
He hesitated, and in a moment more, added, 
“ Tell me where to find her.” 

“T know nothing of her, sir.” 

At this juncture I spoke, for I saw that the 
young man’s countenance fell, as he heard this 
last answer. 

“Perhaps I could lead you to her residence,” 
I said. 

“Can you?” he cried, starting towards me 
with a look in which eagerness, hope and grati- 
tude were about equally combined. 

“About two weeks ago I attended the funeral 
of a Mr. Phillips,” I returned, “ and the woman 
who left this watch seemed to be the deepest 
mourner.” 

The man started, and his lip trembled. 

“Come,” he said, after a short pause, “ come, 
show me the place.” 

As I arose, he turned to the broker, and 
added : 

“ You will keep that watch carefully.” 

The broker promised, and then we left the of- 
fice. The distance to the house where I had at- 
tended the funeral was about half a mile, and we 
walked rapidly. Not a word was spoken during 
the whole distance, until we reached the door. 

“* Here is the house,” I said. 

It was an old brick house, on a narrow, dark 
avenue, and surrounded by buildings poorer still. 

“You knock,” he said, nervously. 

“ And what then ?” I asked. 

He thought a moment, and then answered : 

“Say you want to see—a—a lady who was up 
in town this afternoon. You can describe her. 
Get me into the house where she is, someway.” 

I stepped up and rang the bell, and in a few 
moments a young Irish girl came to the door. 

“ T wish to see a lady whom I saw up in town 
this afternoon,” I said. “ A lady dressed in deep 
mourning. Is there not such an one here?” 

“ Mrs. Phelaps, ye mane, is it ?” 

_ “think so. Could I see her ?”’ 

“T'll see. If ye’ll walk intil the room close 
here, lll be afther callin’ her.” 

So my companion and I followed the girl into 
a smali front room, and ihen she went away. I 
fancied that I could hear the sailor’s heart beat, 
and I was sure he was much moved, for his 
breath came thick and heavy, and his hands 
worked with nervous movements. 

At length we heard a light step coming 
through the hall towards the door. 

“ Will you speak first?” asked. But before 
he could answer, the door was opened, and the 
woman entered. She was the same one that had 
pawned the watch, and now I could see all her 
melancholy, pensive beauty. I looked at my 
companion, and his face had grown suddenly as 
rigid as marble. 

“Madam,” he said, just as I had made up my 
mind to speak first, and in a tone unearthly in 
its attempt to be natural, “I saw a watch just 
now which I wish to purchase, and I have come 
to see if you will let me have it.” 

The woman started at first, but upon seeing 
me, and probably remembering that I had seen 
the whole transaction, she became calm. 

“Tf could not sell it,” she said, tremulously 
but firmly. 

“But, madam, I have great reasons for wish- 
ing it.” 

“T beg, sir, that you will not urge me further, 
for—for—I will tell you the truth, sir—it was a 
gift to me from one whom I love—O, God only 
knows how deeply.” 

I was sure that at this moment I heard a low 
sob break from the bosom of my strange com- 
panion, and when I looked towards him I saw a 
big tear rolling down his cheek. 

“ Strange,” he muttered, with an effort, “that 
such should be the case, for that watch was surely 
once mine.” 

“ Yours, sir ?”’ 

“Yes, madam. And I gave it to—to—my 
own—dear—mother.” 

“ You—gave it—to your own—” 

“ Yes—my own mother, God bless her! And 
hasn’t she prayed for her wayward Jack many a 
time since ?” 

“ Her—her Jack—Jack Phillips?” 

“ Mother—” 

“Jack! my boy !” 

I waited until I saw those two people clasped 
in each other’s arms—until I heard them sob, 
and saw them weep, aud then I took my hat and 





slipped quietly out of the room, and out of the | 


house. I made my way back at once to the 
pawnbroker’s, and it was really dark before we 


| had done talking about it. 


Four days after that, as I called into the bro- 
ker’s office in the afternoon, he gave me a letter 
which had been left there for me. 1 opened ix, 
and read as follows : 

“ November 7, 183 

“Dear Str —Will you do us the kindaess to 
call upon us at No. 14, L—— street, at four to 
six o'clock this afternoon, and take tea. 

“Yours traly, and with respect, 
“Jack Puriirrs.” 

Of course I went. I found John Phillips to be 
my sailor friend, and his mother the heroine of 


the watch, both of them being the pawnbroker’s | 


customers of that cold afternoon, four days be- 
fore. The woman looked more beautiful than 
ever. She seemed young to be the mother of 
such a child, but she was one who bore years 
lightly. 

I was received warmly, and the simple tale, of 
which I had seen the affecting denouement, was 
soon told. When Jack left for sea six years be- 
fore, his father and mother’ had lived in Balti- 
more, and it was at that time that he had made 
his mother the present of the watch. Three years 
afterwards they removed to Boston, and since 
that time the mother had not heard from her boy, 
and of course she had not known where to direct 
a letter tohim. At length Mr. Phillips was taken 
sick, and, after an illness of four months, died. 
The widow was left, not only penniless, but 
deeply in debt for rent. Her landlord offered to 
call all square if she would become his wife. 
She spurned him and his offer with indignation, 
and in revenge he was about to turn her into the 
street when she came to pawn the watch. 

Jack’s story was simply this: His ship had 
been cast away in the Indian Ocean, and he had 
made his way to Australia just as the gold fields 
were discovered there. Now he had come home 
with over eighty thousand dollars, and the future 
was surely bright with joyous promise. The ship 
in which he came, entered Boston harbor, and he 
was just on the point of starting for Baltimore, 
when he came into the pawnbroker’s office to 
buy a watch. 

“ Rather a funny thing, wasn’t it?” said Jack. 

“Surely it was,” I replied. 

“ And was it not a blessed thing ?” murmured 
the hAppy mother, with moistened eyes. “ Ah, 
Jack, surely God was with us when you and I 
became the pawnbroker’s customers !” 


A FLYING CLOUD. 


Some years since, Mr. Henshawe, a Boston 
merchant, had occasion to go to Philadelphia on 
business. As this was a sudden step, and he 
was compelled to expedite his preparations, he 
did not reach the packet till just as it was about 
to start. This was at six o’clock in the afternoorf, 
or more properly in the evening. He went to 
bed early—to dream, perhaps, of the rise of 
stocks, and cent. for cent., for it is odd how the 
business cares of a man’s daily life will obtrude 
themselves upon his mind, when it should be “to 
dumb forgetfulness a prey.” The next morning 
found him looking out upon the broad ocean. 
Not a sail was anywhere to be seen. ** One might 
easily imagine themselves bound on an European 
voyage,” thought he. At this moment, while 
leaning over the bulwarks, he was aroused from 
his reverie by the voice of a friend whom he had 
eo was already on his way to England. 
“What, Allison, you here?” exclaimed the 
astonished Mr. Henshawe. ‘ Certainly. Where 
did you expect 1 would be? But the mystery 
of it is, how you came to be here. I didn’t sup- 
pose I should have you for a fellow-voyager.” 
“What! Are you then going to Liverpool by 
way of Philadelphia?” ‘ To Liverpool, by way 
of Philadelphia ‘—no, to be sure not. But I 
should judge from appearance that you were 
bound to Philadelphia by way of Liverpool.” 
“ What do you mean?” =“ Do you know where 
youare?” “Certainly. On the Flying Cloud, 
bound tor Philadelphia.” “ My dear fellow, here 
is a terrible mistake. You have got into a quan- 
dary indeed. This is no more the Flying Cloud 
than lam. A very portentous flying cloud came 
over Henshawe’s troubled face as he exclaimed : 
“In the name of goodness tell me what it 
means ‘” “Simply that this is the Sea King, 
one of the Liverpool packets.” ‘Good Heav- 
ens!” said the astonished Mr. Henshawe, “ what’s 
to be done?” “ Well, the best thing you can 
do now is to grin and bear it, as the poet szys 
(query, what poct ?”) seeing that it is quite be- 
yond remedy.” 

Such was indeed the case.—N. Y. Picayune. 








NARCOTICS. 

The use of narcotics is not a social but a soli- 
tary vice. The habit may be concealed for a long 
time from the public; but as it gains strength, it 
gets the mastery of self-respect and decency, and 
the sallow visaged, absent-minded, maudlin, 
loathsome object, publishes her own shame. She 
is a living mortification to her friends, and be- 
comes remiss in almost every duty to her hus- 
band and children. She grows indolent, shift- 
less, and drowsy. She lives for opium, and not 
for them ; and to obtain that she will barter eggs, 
yarn, butter, rays, anything of domestic mer- 
chandise, and if these fail, will squander, if per- 
mitted, a large share of the earnings of her dis- 
heartened husband. Every country storekeeper 
and every village and city druggist knows cus- 
tomers to whom this descripuon will apply. 
They are as truly dissipated as the drunkard, 
and the man who, knowing their habits, will sup- 
ply them with opium, is as really doing wrong to 
them and their families as if he sold them rum. 
Public attention has not been called to this evii. 
The legislature has passed no enactment against 
it, and good men have thought very little shout 
it; but we put it to the conscience of the mer- 
chant and the apothecary, that they are morally 
bound to refuse to furnish such women the nar- 
cotic stimulants which are destroying them, and 
bringing misery’upon their kindred. We per- 
ceive, from articles in the English newspapers 
and reviews, that the practice of taking opium, 
in all its forms, especially that of laudanum, is 
alarmingly on the increase. The victims to this 
drug in that country are mostly ferales. Medi 
cal Journal. 





THE WEEVIL. 


The Binghampton Republican says: “ A far- 
mer in that vicinity, who supposed that yellow 
birds destroyed the wheat, commenced shooting 
them, and out of curiosity opened the crop of uae 
of them He found, instead of exting the wheat, 
the birds destroyed the weevil He discovered 
as many as two hundred weevil in the crop, and 
but four grains of wheat, which the weevil had in 
them. The next time a lazy lubber, having 
nothing to do but carry all day a gun on his 
shoulder, roams through the ficids or woods ==> 
hope that he will direct the instrument of death 
at some useless or mischievous object, and not at 
the yellow bird, or any other pleasant little song 
Sters making the air vocal with their music.” 








Jester's Picnic. 


A faithfal, old fashioned man servant of a 
country clergyman, on a visit to the Archbishop 
of York, told his master that, while sitting one 
morning in the servants’ hall, a bell was rung 
violently. Near him a richly liveried footman 
was lounging in an easy chair, with his heels as 
high as his head—and trom this comfortable po- 
sition he budged not an inch at the importunate 
summons above mentioned. * What!’ cried the 
primitive and provincial serving man, “ don't 
you answer the drawing room bell" “Not un 
less they persewere,”” was the coo! response of his 
footmanship. 


They tell great stories about the fishing in 
Kanzas. It is said that near Keoshi lately a 
man baited a hook with a whole duck, and sank 
it in the river over mght. The next morning he 
hauled in his line, and found that a six pound 
fish had seized the duck, and that a seventy 
pound fish had got hooked while attempting to 
seize the sixpounder. He hauled the whole upon 
the bank—two fishes and the duck upon a single 
hook—and did not need to go a fishing again for 
a week, 

A very genteel and pretty lady stepped into a 
confectioner’s shop in Boston, and requested in an 
agitated manner, permissivn of the proprietor to 

o below into the cellar, stating that she had 
cropped five dollars through the graung as she 
came in. The kind hearted kuight of the soda 
fountain being very busy, and nut doubtung the 
story of his lovely customer, handed her five dol- 
lars, saying he would tind it when at lersure. 
Perhaps he will. 


A young female having recently engaged her- 
self to a situation in York, forwarded the follow. 
ing curious epistle by post: “ Dear Madam—I[ 
write to inform that a fresh dream have come 
over my spirits I am going to be marned, there- 
fore you must excuse me comeing to your situa- 
tion has 1 engaged we must one of us be disap- 
pointed theretore I think I stall not Miss a good 
chance you must be disappomted. 1 am dear 
Madam yours &c., M. KR.” 


RAAAA AAA AA AAAASAAAA 


Fanny Wallack was recently playing Juliet at 
Leeds, England, and just when she had exclaim- 
ed,—*O! cruel poison!’ a tall, jean, gaunt, 
sandy haired medical studeut in the stage-box, 
deeply absorbed in the scene, thrust down his hat 
on his head with a convulsive effort, erying out 
in a voice of thunder at the same tme,—" Keep 
him up, Juliet, “J’U run and setch he stomach- 
pump!” on 

A friend was complaining to Colman that he 
should be obliged to change his tailor, as he 
found a suit of clothes would not last him above 
one half the time it ought two do; and inquired 
if he could recommend tim any place where he 
could meet with apparel more durable ¢ ‘ Yes,” 
said Colman, “1 could m commend you to Chan- 
cery, and there you may have a suit that will last 
you for life.” 


Queen Elizabeth being once tormented with 
the toothache, and yet afraid of having the tooth 
drawn, Bishop Aylmer being present, to encour- 
age her majesty, sat down in a chair, and calling 
to the operator, ‘‘ Come,’’ suid he, “though 1 am 
an old man, and have but few teeth to spare, 
draw me this ;” which was done; and the queen 
secing him make so light a matter of it, sat down 
and had hers drawn also. 


AAAs 


A Yankce who went over to the mother coun- ~ 


try some time ago, was asked on returning how 
he liked Great Britain. 

“Well,” he said, “‘ England is a very nice 
country, exceedingly fertile, well cultivated, very 
populous, and very wealthy; but 1 never liked 
to take a morning walk afier breakfast, because 
the country is so small 1 was afraid of walking 
off the edge.” 


At Springfield, Mass., a lady sent the following 
volunteer toast: “ Spruce old bachelors, the 
evergreens of society.” 


THE 
SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 


oF 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 
Gunning, 
Fishing, , 
and Hunting 

in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
eollection of fine pictures for the centre-table, with ample 
letter-press description, waking it of intrinsic value It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PICTORIAL GeM, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 


It can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union 

Newsmen sbould send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly ou account of its attractive 
pictorial character and cheapness, and we print but @ 
limited edition. 

M.M BALLOU. Publisher, 
Corner of Tremont and Brouifield 8 « . Boston. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Miscellaneons Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for the 
paper. In polities, and on all sectarian questions, it is 
strictly neutral: therefore making it euiphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


and a welcome visitor to the home circle. It contains the 
foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No 
advertisements are admitted to the paper, thus offering 
the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general render. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are reguiariy engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER. 
The Frao is ted on fine white paper, with new and 
beautiful type, and contains 12+) ejuare incl, being © 
large weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages 


TERMS:—INVARIADLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subseriber, one year, .... #2 * 
qo" s "§ eden 0 





Pate, shall receive the serenteenté copy grate 

One copy of Taz Fiag oF ovr Usiox, and one copy a 
Battov's PicrosiaL, when taken together by one person, 
$4 © per annum. 

o%e Travelling agents are not employed on this paper 

CH? The Fiad can be obtarned at any of the newepaper 
depots in the United States, ond of news 
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WHOLESALE AGENT® 
8. Pagycu, 121 Nasean Street, New York 
A. Wreca, 116 Chestnat Street. Philadephia. 
Haseyr Tar.os, 111 Baltimore #treet, Ba. timore 
A. C. Baauat, corner 4th sad F camore is, t ipete math 
3 A. Rors, 43 Woodward Avenue, Letroit 
EB. K. Woopwakp, corner 4th an 
Mees & Co. 75 Deartorn Street. Che 
Sauce Ruvosots, Lourie, Kentuck 
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